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No need to bring her an 
apple... that’s out-of-date 
and besides, she may be 
allergic to apples. 


But you can bet she’s not 
allergic to students who 
know the answers... know 
their Current Affairs as well 
as their History... know 
their grammar as well as 
their composition. 


Scholastic Magazines will 
help you know your answers 
and that’s the surest way to 
make your teacher happy. 


Senior Scholastic 
Practical English 
World Week 
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220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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>, Say What 
/ You Please! 


Dear Editor: 


Although we at Brookland-Cayce en- 
joy your magazine very much, we have 
a et ag Why not have a crossword 
puzzle at least twice a month? 

Grace Halland and Anne Price 
Brookland-Cayce H. S. 
West Columbia, South Carolina 

Thanks to helpful advice from stu- 
dents and teachers, crossword puzzles 
will appear regularly every second is- 
sue. — Ed. 


Dear Editor: 
Practical English is meeting a long- 


felt need for our secretarial staff. Be- - 


fore we bought subscriptions to it, our 
girls often wondered about many points 
in writing business letters. Now they 
look them up in “Letter Perfect” and 
in “Practice Makes Perfect,” your work- 
book section on grammar, punctuation, 
and English usage. 

Several of them read the magazine 
from cover to cover every week and 
they report that the office practice ar- 
ticles are almost as enjoyable as the 
short stories, and the special movie, 
radio, manners, and sports features in 
the back of the magazine. 

C. George Taylor, Assistant 
Sales Manager 

Woburn Chemical Corporation 

Harrison, New Jersey 


Dear Editor: 


Practical English is a student favorite 
and is considered an excellent maga- 
zine by our teachers. Many of the ar- 
ticles help us in our class assignments. 
We have a spelldown quiz each Friday 
in Business English on the latest issue 
of your magazine. 

The short stories are always inter- 
esting. Some other features I enjoy are 
“How’s That Again?” by Slim Syntax, 
“Boy dates Girl,” and the editorial. 


Mary Ables 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

Your editorials on what every high 
school graduate should know are inter- 
esting and helpful. Your features such 
as “Letter Perfect” and “Practice Makes 
Perfect” are extremely useful in learn- 
ing everyday English. 

Roger W. Ponto 
Wauwatosa (Wis.) H. S. 


(Continued on page 4) 
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ON THE SIDE 


OUR COVER PICTURE may look like 
just another American high school scene 
unless you're a sharp observer. Actuall 
it was taken in the students’ lounge of 
Berlin High School — no, not in Penn- 
sylvania or New Hampshire or Connec- 
ticut, but in Berlin, Germany! If you 
spotted the words “Berlin” and “State- 
side” on the blackboard behind the 
sofa, you may have guessed it. 

Our cover couple are typical of the 
nearly 100 teen-agers who go to school 
at Berlin High — their fathers are mem- 
bers of the U. S. Regular Army and are 
stationed in Berlin. At their school, 
which is sponsored by the Army, they 
take the same courses and study from 
the same textbooks you do; but their 
school has very special “added attrac- 
tions.” Paris, Geneva, Stockholm, Lon- 
don, and Prague arent merely spots 
on the map to these teen-agers. Spe- 
cial trips to those and other interest- 
ing cities are arranged for Berlin High 
students. Think of the “traveltalks” 
they'll be able to give when they return 
“Stateside.” 

— Photo courtesy of Army Life 


ATOMIC FOOTBALL. Even the caption 
writer for the Los Alamos (N.M.) Times 
is radioactively aware of the town’s 
main industry. A photo of the Los Ala- 
mos High School's football team at 
practice has the following caption: 
“THE ATOM’S IRRESISTIBLE force 
itself is symbolized in the explosive drive 
and grim will to annihilate all opposi- 
tion exhibited in this flurry of action 
during a recent practice session of the 
gridiron sons of the atom bomb site. . . 
Fraught, like the bomb itself, with a 
formidable nucleus, men of last year’s 
team, whose power carried the eleven 
through . . . etc.” — PM 


SCOOP. A new reporter was trying 
to “dress up” a drowning story. This 
was the way his story began: 

“Snarling King Neptune returned to 
his foamy lair Monday after devouring 
his fifth drowning victim in Dallas 
county for the year...” 

When the city editor saw the story, 
he promptly scribbled a note to the am- 
bitious reporter: 

“Forget the drowning. Interview Nep- 
tune and get pictures!” 

— Editor and Publisher 


WORDS ABOUT WORDS. There are 
between 2,500 and 3,000 known lan- 
guages in the world. English contains 
more words than any other language. 
... The languages spoken by most peo- 
ple in the world are English, Chinese 
and Swahili. . . In Europe, one hun- 
dred and forty-six different languages 
are spoken. . . The earliest dictionary in 
the world is Chinese. 

— The British Magazin: 
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"| Always Have a Book in my Pocket—" 


says John Kieran 


F the description “a walking encyclopedia” 
fits anyone, it’s John Kieran. As one of 
the regular “experts” on the Information 
Please radio program, he answers questions 
on sports, Shakespeare, music, art, poetry, 
birds, trees, and dozens of other subjects. 

How did he learn so much? We thought 
you'd like to know the answer to that ques- 
tion, so we interviewed him. 

“Perhaps it’s because I always have a book in my pocket.” 
Kieran pointed to the book sticking out of the pocket of his over- 
coat on a rack nearby. “I’ve just come downtown on the subway 
and I finished re-reading one of Shakespeare’s plays for the 
hundredth time or so. You can get a lot of reading done in twenty 
minutes! Why do I re-read books? For the same reason I listen 
again to music I like. 

“In high school I didn’t read more than the usual fellow,” he 
went on, “but school makes you see how much you can learn if 
you use your time wisely. As to remembering facts, I remember 
what interests me. For instance, I can tell you where the museum 
is in every city with a major league baseball club. When I was a 
sports writer for the New York Times, I travelled with the teams 
and had free time on my hands. The first day in a city, I visited 
the museum; the second day, the zoo; the third day, the library. 
Curiosity, interest, call it what you will —if you want to know 
things, you will learn and remember them.” 

During his high schoo] days, Kieran had no idea of becoming 
a sports writer, although he was good at sports and once won a 
golf championship. After college Kieran tried farming the family 
farm and teaching school for a year. Since he was paid only $10 
a week for teaching, Kieran soon decided he’d have to make a 
living another way. His next job was as a time keeper on a sewer 
construction project. A year later he landed a job as reporter on 
the New York Times, but his work wasn’t to start for two months 
and he volunteered to fill in the time by helping in the sports 
department. Kieran never got around to that job of straight report- 
ing — he became a sports writer! 

Kieran sees nothing odd about a sports writer who knows as 
much about literature and languages as he does about sports. One 
of his favorite stories is about his being introduced, as a guest 
speaker, with slighting remarks about sports writers and a string 
of Latin quotations. Kieran couldn't resist taking the “stuffing” out 
of the introducer’s shirt. He corrected one conjugation and one 
case in the introducer’s Latin and then spouted six Latin quota- 
tions. 

“People think I’m the fellow who knows it all,” Kieran said, 
“but Information Please has taught me how little I know. How- 
ever,” he added with a twinkle in his eye, “I’m still learning.” 
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Say What You 
Please! 


(Concluded from page 2) 


Dear Editor: 


I think your magazine is swell. It has 
something in every issue about almost 
every field of interest to high schoolers 
today. Your music and movie reviews 
are reliable, and my parents also ap- 
prove of your choices. It seems to me 
that your readers participate in the 
publication of your magazine more 
than they do in any other available for 
students. 

Nancy Boyd 

West High School 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
= * * 


Dear Editor: 

I recommend that you omit Sharps 
and Flats and Following the Films be- 
cause many magazines have evaluations 
of records and movies. They are not 
essential. In their place put stories writ- 
ten by teen-agers or articles on sports 
such as tennis. 

Alma Kukanen 
Seaside (Ore.) Union H. S. 


w ° « 


Dear Editor: 


Would it be possible to have an 
article in each issue on vocations? Such 
articles would offer a great deal of help 
to those high school students who are 
still undecided as to what sert of job 
they want when they finish school. For 
those who believe they know, this fea- 
ture might tell a little more about 
preparation for jobs, 

Lois Bigler 
Washington, Pennsylvania 


od o ° 


Dear Editor: 

Our Senior English class has found 
your magazine to be very worthwhile. 
Students particularly like Boy dates 
Girl, sports, the short stories, the jokes, 
and Sharps and Flats 

We would like an article concerning 
college entrance requirements and one 
on careers open for commercial gradu- 
ates. 

Commercial English Class 
New Bethlehem (Pa.) H. S. 


See “Earn While You Learn” in this 
issue. Careers Ahead, our vocational 
guidance feature, appears in at least 
every second issue of your ‘ maga- 
zine.—Ed. 


* 2 oO 


Dear Editor: 

One of the best features in the maga- 
zine is Boy dates Girl. It answers many 
questions that we have in our minds. 





Your articles on sports are good, but I 


think there should be a full page of 
sports instead of a half page. 
A Student 
Madison H. S. 
Rochester, New York 


* * 2 


Dear Editor: 


Your magazine is very good. I espe- 
cially like the sports stories because 
every one has an interesting plot which 
makes it exciting reading. 

Bob Eaton 
Queen Anne High School 
Seattle, Washington 


° * * 


Dear Editor: 


I can hardly wait each week to re- 
ceive my copy of your magazine, It is 
interesting as well as educational. I en- 
joy reading the stories most of all. 

Rosalie Canawa 
St. Thomas H. S. 
Detroit, Michigan 


s o * 
Dear Editor: 


I was delighted to find a “new books” 
column in your Dec. 1 issue. I trust this 
will be a permanent fixture in your 
magazine and that you will list books of 
special interest to high school pupils — 
young adults. 

Emma E. Snyder, Librarian 
Lincoln (Nebr.) H. S. 

The book column will be a regular 

feature in the magazine. — Ed. 


* a * 
Dear Editor: 

I have rated your magazine “tops” 
since my very first issue arrived. I 
would like to read articles on hobbies, 
though. Such a feature, I think, would 
be both helpful and enjoyable. 

Kathryn Lawson 
Muldoon High School 
Rockford, Illinois 


Dear Editor: 


The things I like best in your maga- 
zine are the movie reviews and the 
jokes. Your Following the Films keeps 
me from wasting money on bad pictures. 
I like the jokes. It’s a good idea to have 
them in the back because, if you read 
them last, you’re in a good humor. 


Bob Bushwick 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


This letters column, a regular feature 
in all editions of Scholastic Magazines, 
is open to opinion on any subject and 
criticism of finy kind, brickbats or 
orchids. We want to know what’s on 
your mind. Other readers do, too. Ad- 
dress Letters Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. — The Editors. 
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about it!” Carol Nevins’ soft voice 

sounded unusually firm. Her fel- 
low classmates immediately joined the 
discussion she’d been having with Joan 
Perutti. 

“Something ought to be done about 
what?” demanded George Eckles. 

“About that ugly, dilapidated, useless 
excuse for a playground over on 10th 
Street,” Carol exploded vehemently. 

“Oh, that.” Fred Newby sounded dis- 
appointed. 

Arlene Darst shrugged her shoulders. 
“It’s been that way for years—no use 
getting excited about it now.” 

“That’s probably why nothing has 
been done about it for years — because 
people have been shrugging their shoul- 
ders for years.” Joan sounded scornful. 

Carol took up the argument again. 
“It’s high time they fixed it up and en- 
larged it,” she insisted. “They ought to 
rebuild the whole thing and give us 
shuffleboard -and badminton courts 
and —” 

“Sa-ay, you've really got something 
there!” Ben Wertman sounded pleased. 


* Qietcct i ought to do something 





Quietly Tony Scott added his valu- 
able two-cents’ worth. “All Carol's got 
there is a gripe. She keeps talking about 
‘they. Why not change that to first 
personal plural?” 

There was a pause. “Put that in 
words of one syllable, will you?” Ben 
demanded. 

“Who does Carol mean when she says 
‘they’? Tony asked agreeably. “She’s 
talking about the community. We’re 
party of the community. We ought to 
take the responsibility for getting it 
done, instead of expecting ‘them’ to do 
it for us.” 

“Wouldn’t we all look cute wielding 
shovels and pick-axes!” snorted Arlene. 

“Now you're fishing for compli- 
ments,” Tony smiled good-naturedly. 
“I didn’t mean that we should go out 
and construct the playground ourselves 
— though it might be a good idea. What 
I meant was that if it’s something we 
want, we ought to start the ball rolling. 
We're old enough now to take part in 
community activities —” 

“Hear! hear!” 

The group swung around at the 
sound of Miss Kirk’s voice. 

“IT like what I heard,” she told them. 
“I wish I'd heard it from the begin- 
ning.” 

When Tony and Carol had collab- 
orated to bring Miss Kirk up to date, 
she exclaimed, “Splendid! Let’s all give 
this some serious thought and discuss 
it tomorrow in our home room period.” 


Service With a Smile 


When Miss Kirk opened the discus- 
sion the next day, Ben’s hand was the 
first to shoot up. 

“Tony's explanation set me thinking,” 
Ben began, “and I now think that be- 
fore I was thinking like a dodo!” 

After the laughter had died down, 


he continued. “I like Tony’s idea that 
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we're old enough to become part of the 
community. I’m always trying to con- 
vince my folks that I'm grown up, but 
I don’t have much success. I think we 
have to do something to prove to the 
community that we’re grown up. Let's 
give the community some service, be- 
fore we ask the community to do us a 
service.” 

“But,” objected Liz Donohue, “do 
we know enough about what people 
need and want to decide what to do 
for them? It’d be like giving a present 
to someone you'd never met.” 

Carol almost whooped in her excite- 
ment. “Well, then, let’s go out and 
meet the people! Let’s make a survey. 
We'll ask people what improvements 
our town needs. If we each go out and 
ring at least ten doorbells, we'll have 
the opinions of 400 people. That should 
be a pretty good cross section.” 


Cooperation’s a Keynote 


The class approved unanimously. A 
committee was set up to mimeograph 
questionnaires and distribute them to 
everyone in the class. The surveyors set 





a three-week deadline for themselves, 
and adjourned enthusiastically. 

The day after the deadline, a sleepy- 
eyed committee reported the survey 
results. 

“There were four main improvements 
mentioned by the people we _ inter- 
viewed,” Carol announced. “By the 
way, we got opinions from 750 people, 
so I think we all deserve a little pat on 
the back.” , 

“I so move,” called out Fred. “But 

what about the improvements?” 
, “In order of popularity,” Carol con- 
tinued, “they are: better garbage col- 
lection, a solution for traffic congestion, 
a new housing project, and better play- 
ground facilities.” 

When Tony made a motion that the 
class tackle the most important prob- 
lems, there was no dissenting voice. 

“There are two angles we have to 
work on,” Tony pointed out. “We have 
to get the city officials on our side and 
we have to get the people mobilized. 
They all want better garbage collections 
and less traffic congestion, but we must 
get them to work together.” 

“Well, getting all the people to meet 
together is: the first step towards get- 
ting them to work together,” Arlene 
offered, “so let’s have a rally. Let’s pass 
out leaflets and exhibit posters advertis- 
ing the rally. Maybe we can get stories 
into the papers, and get the radio sta- 
tion to announce it, too.” 

“We can probably hold the rally at 
the school,” suggested Bob Nesbit, “and 
we could make the leaflets ourselves 
and — but let’s not waste the whole 
group’s time on details. Let’s appoint a 
committee to get a place and work out 
the program, and another committee to 
work on publicity.” 

Miss Kirk appointed the committees, 
and then recognized Stan Wolinski’s 
waving hand. 

“Let’s not forget what Tony said 
about getting the officials on our -side,” 
Stan reminded the group. “We need 
their goodwill. I'm sure that if we ap- 
proach them properly, they'll cooperate. 
Shouldn’t we visit the Sanitation De- 
partment and the Traffic Department 
and talk to the commissioners?” 

“Swell idea,” agreed Ben. “This will 
be a good chance for us to become ac- 
quainted with our local government 
and with the people who run it. It’s a 
total blank to me, frankly, and I know 
it shouldn’t be.” 

“That’s just what I mean,” said Stan. 
“We won't be talking through our hats, 
because we do have the questionnaires 
to prove our point; and we have the 
right — and the responsibility —to dis- 
cuss civic problems with our officials. 
What’s more, let’s look at their side. 
They may have problems that*we know 
nothing about, and that make it diffi- 
cut for them to work in the best inter- 


ests of the community. Why don’t we 
invite them to be guests at our rally? 
Then they'll be on hand to answer ques- 
tions from the audience. Also we'll be 
able to tell them just what we want 
and get them to commit themselves on 
the spot in front of the whole audience.” 

Miss Kirk laughed. “Stan, you've 
talked me into it. I hope the Sanitation 
Commissioner finds your oratory as 
convincing! I'd like you to head the 
committee to visit him, and Ben to 
head the group to visit the Traf- 
fic Commissioner . . . Carol, you seem 
disturbed about something.” 

“I think there’s one angle we neglect- 
ed,” Carol said thoughtfully. “Our 
whole case would have a lot more 
weight if we had the official backing of 


as many community groups as possible. 





I’m sure they all want these things — 
we just have to ask them to say so. 
Then we could use their statements in 
our publicity. We could also ask their 
chairmen to be guests of honor at the 
rally and to sit on the platform. That 
would be impressive.” 

“What kind of groups do you mean, 
Carol?” asked Simon. 

“The Rotarians, Kiwanians, the 
Women’s Study Group, the churches 
and temples, the Y’s, Chamber of Com- 
merce, the local unions, the Parent- 
Teacher Association,” Carol rattled off, 
“_ and those are only a few. Why don’t 
we set up our own speakers’ bureau 
and ask for a few minutes’ time at each 
group's meeting? Then one of us could 
speak to them about our plans, get their 
support, and invite them to our rally.” 


“I nominate Carol to head our speak- 
ers’ bureau, and to contact all the local 
groups she can dig up,” suggested Bob. 

Before the meeting was adjourned, 
Tony made several suggestions, “To be 
sure that we keep moving at this pace, 
I suggest that we set another meeting a 
week from today, when each commit- 
tee will report on its progress. I also 
suggest that everyone volunteer to work 
with at least one committee —and to 
work hard. And let’s not forget that this 
is only the beginning. We're tackling 
just two of the problems shown up by 
our survey. Two more big ones are 
ahead of us. Let’s collect lots of news- 
paper and magazine material about 
other teen-age groups who are attack- 
ing community problems. That'll give 
us a head start in our planning for other 
community service projects.” 

- e ° 


The situation presented in this article 
isn’t “make believe.” It’s based in part 
on an actual project undertaken by stu- 
dents at Western High School in De- 
troit, Michigan. Similar projects are be- 
ing undertaken by teen-agers in large 
cities and small towns throughout the 
country. In Philadelphia, grade school 
and high school students conducted 
surveys, made maps, did research, and 
wrote reports on various aspects of city 
pianning, to point the way towards 
beautifying their city. Their work was 
gratefully accepted by the City Plan- 
ning Commission. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, it was the high 
school students who began the move- 
ment to change their local government 
to a city-manager plan of administra- 
tion. 

Seniors at Montclair (New Jersey) 
High School regularly visit each govern- 
ment department in their town and re- 
port to their classmates on the functions 
of each department. 

High school students in a Colorado 
city declared war on the rising accident 
rate for bicycle riders. They studied 
the bicycle traffic laws of other cities 
and worked out a check list for safety. 
By publicizing their list, they sparked 
the city council to adopt a new code 
for bike safety. 

The Youth Council of Clyde, Ohio, 
plans community dances, outings, and 
parties. Hundreds of other youth coun- 
cils run their own teen canteens and 
organize serious discussion groups. 

Thousands of high school students 
are viewing school politics with new 
eyes. They now see school elections as 
a training ground for their future du- 
ties as citizens and voters. 

Every city, town, village, and school 
offers opportunities for individual lead- 
ership, group cooperation, and commu- 
nity service. Yours does, too. What are 
you doing about it? 
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The Saturday Evening Post 
“Gee, Herbie, you're swell. 
You didn’t even run for itl’’ 


at the movies 


HY DO YOU go to the movies? 
W: see a rousing good adven- 

ture yarn that will make you 
forget your struggles with algebra? To 
see a dramatization of a book you've 
liked? To see a film that will make the 
pages in your history book come alive? 
To see a favorite film star? To show 
your “favorite girl” a big evening? 

If you're like most people, your movie- 
going is a combination of these reasons. 
Also, if you're like most people, you 
hope to get your money’s worth when 
you go to the movies. 

The best way to get your money’s 
worth at the movies is to read what film 
critics say about current pictures? Why? 

Well, for one thing, nearly 500 Amer- 
ican-made films (to say nothing of for- 
eign films) are released every year. In 
order to see all of them, you'd have to 
plunk down your “spot cash” about ten 
times every week, Your movie-going 
would cost you a few hundred dollars 
at the least! 

While going into bankruptcy, you 
would have seen perhaps six really top- 
notch films — movies that you'll remem- 
ber for more than a year. You might 
have stumbled across another dozen 
films that could be described as “good 
entertainment” — even though they 
lacked any scenes or songs to remember. 
Of course, eighteen good films are eigh- 
teen good films; but meantime you 
would have seen over four hundred 
films which were a waste of time and 
money. 

We know that your pocketbook isn’t 
shaped like an accordion. We know that 
much of your time has to be set aside 
for memorizing poems and dates, for 
basketball practice and social doings. 
We know that when you spend time 
and money at the movies, you don’t 
want to waste it. That’s why we review 
movies in Practical English. 

Our “Following the Films” ratings 


are guideposts to help you get the most 
for your money. (A “** film is one 
worth giving up sodas for a week in 
order to see. A “” film insures you of 
entertainment, if not deathless drama. 
A “ rating advises you to stay at home 
and read a book or listen to the radio 
or records. ) 

Most national magazines and large 
city newspapers have movie columns, 
but not all such columns contain criti- 
cism. Some of them merely outline the 
plot of a film and describe the cast. This 
sort of movie reporting — usually based 
on publicity material sent out by film 
companies — may please movie produc- 
ers; but it doesn’t Lelp you to select 
good movies. 

A publication that is really interested 
in serving its readers insists that its film 
reviewer doesn’t shout “fifteen rahs” for 
every movie that comes along. It expects 
its reviewer to give readers an honest 
opinion of a movie’s merit. 


What Is Good Criticism? 


Good criticism does more than sum- 
marize the plot. It tells you what the 
director of a film set out to do, (to 
entertain, to educate, to create suspense, 
etc.); how he went about it, and 
whether he succeeded in his aim. 

The critic’s opinion is more reliable 
than Aunt Maud’s or Cousin Joe’s main- 
ly because the critic sees all the new 
movies; he has a better standard of 
comparison. Also, he has studied the art 
of film making and has become some- 
thing of an expert on the subject. 

Even first-rate critics don’t always 
agree on a film. In judging a book, a 
play, music, or art, a certain amount of 
personal taste enters into the critic’s 
evaluation. Investigate the columns of 
several critics, When you find a critic 
whose preferences are the same as yours 
most of the time, he will be a good man 
for you to follow regularly. In addition 
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to the reviews in this magazine, glance 
at film reviews in such magazines as 
Time, Newsweek, Parents, Cue, and 
Theatre Arts. Look also at the movie 
columns in such newspapers as the New 
York Times. 

Consulting the critics doesn’t mean 
that you should stop thinking for your- 
self. A critic’s job is to guide you in 
selecting better films; not to form your 
opinions about these films. 

After seeing a film, you should be 
able to express intelligently your rea- 
sons for liking or disliking it. Your 
opinion of the film may ole someone 
else. 


You're the Critic 


Does the idea of your being a critic 
startle you? It shouldn’t. When you tell 
your chum Bob, “Crossfire is a terrific 
picture!” you're acting as a critic. When 
you advise your kid sister, “Don’t go to 
the Palace tonight; Unconquered is a 
waste of money!” you're again playing 
critic. Of course, if your comments stop 
with terrific or a waste of money, you 
aren't being a very good critic. A good 
critic goes on to back up his opinions 
with reasons. 

Here is a good movie review written 
by David Learner, a student at Stuy- 
vesant High School in New York City: 


Captain Boycott is a real treat for seri- 
ous movie-goers. It tells the story of a 
farmers’ rebellion in Ireland during the 
1880’s. By unfair rents and crop-grabbing 
the landlords drive the farmers off the land 
that has been rented to them. 

The village priest persuades the farmers 
to resist peacefully and to ostracize those 
who take over the lands of the evicted 
farmers. Captain Boycott, one of the land- 
lords who uses dishonest methods of col- 
lecting his rents, is finally forced into bank- 
ruptcy and has to leave Ireland. By re- 
sisting peacefully the farmers have won 
back their land and added a new word 
to the English language—“boycott.” 

Stewart Granger, who played in Anthony 
and Cleopatra, is excellent in the part of 
Hugh Davin, an angry farmer who is won 
over to the peaceful boycott. Kathleen 
Ryan, a newcomer to the screen, gives a 
good interpretation of the daughter of an 
ostracized farmer. All of the actors have 
authentic Irish brogues and the well-known 
Irish wit is sprinkled throughout the action 
of the film. The screen play is clear and to 
the point; and the photography and com- 
position are very effective since the picture 
was filmed in the gentle farmlands of 
County Mayo. 


In the next eight issues of Practical 
English we'll continue this discussion 
of “How to Judge Movies.” Near the 
end of the series we'll give you a score- 
board for rating the films you see. 
Meanwhile, if you see any films about 
which you have definite’ opinions, write 
your criticisms and send us your re- 
views. We'll publish the best of them 
at the conclusion of the series. 








Test 
Your 


Reading 
Skill 


O YOU think you can read! All 

right, let’s see how you measure 
up. Each week, starting with this issue, 
you'll find a reading quiz on this page. 
Each quiz will be based on a short story 
or on some article in that particular is- 
sue of Practical English. 

This week’s quiz is based on the 
story “Without Words,” on page 17. 
If you haven't read the story, do so 
now; but don’t study it. Read it just as 
you would read any other short story. 

Then take this quiz. The questions 
test your vocabulary and your ability 
to understand and organize ideas. 
(Future quizzes will test other reading 
abilities.) Unless you rate A-1 on these 
reading skills, you’re not making good 
use of your reading time, Note the 
errors you make. Concentrate on build- 
ing up the skills you lack. 


1. Words, Words, Words 


Did you skip over unfamiliar words 
in the story? Or did you track down 
their dictionary meanings? Each itali- 
cized word (below) appeared in the 





Don Freeman in N. ¥, Times Book Review 


“Page 33—and hurry!” 


story. Underline the word that is its 
synonym: 

1. luster: (a) indecency; (b) glossi- 
ness; (c) color. 

2. caribou: (a) eagle; (b) fox; (c) 
reindeer. 

3. ravine: (a) small valley; (b) tea- 
pot; (c) cave. 

4, indistinguishable; (a) famous; (b) 
buried; (c) indistinct. 

5. gaunt: (a) glovelike; (b) hag- 
gard; (c) frozen. 


ll. What’s the Idea? 


Several times in this story, the author. 


didn’t come right out with the facts. He 
merely gave you clues, and hoped you'd 
grasp the ideas yourself. If you did, 
you'll be able to: (a) mark each of 
these statements either T. (True) or F. 
(False) and (b) correct the false state- 
ments so that they’re true. 

1. Jan decided to kill Mathieu 
and the two Indian women after he 
haa thought over the problem very 
carefully. 

_____2. Jan’s greatest danger was the 





possibility of being attacked by wild 
animals. 

3. The main problem in the story 
arises because Mathieu and Jan had 
different standards of right and wrong. 
4. Before Jan set out to search 
for Mathieu, he “rolled in on the bunk 
for the last good sleep he expected to 
know for a while.” He didn’t expect to 
sleep well later because he knew that 
camping out would be cold and uncom- 
fortable. 

5. When Jan realized what a 
good friend Mathieu was, he felt re- 
lieved — he had found a reason for not 
shooting Mathieu. 











lll. Let’s Get Organized 


As you read the story, did you organ- 
ize the ideas in your own mind, just as 
the author built them up on paper? 
These scrambled quotations express 
Jan’s attitude towards his adventure, 
as he changes his mind at various stages 
in the.story, Can you rearrange the 
quotes so they follow the order of the 
story? ? 

1. “What a fool I am! I should be out 
with my traps now, instead of chasing 
Indians around the hills.” 

2. “How I wish Mathieu hadn't 
stolen my flour!” 

3. “Mathieu has actually risked his 
life to save mine!” 

4. “So Mathieu thinks he can steal 
my grub! Why, I might starve to death 
for want of what he has taken! I'll have 
my revenge for this!” 

5. “How bewildering it is. Mathieu 
wouldn’t shoot me, but I’d_ shoot 
Mathieu. Mathieu would steal my grub, 
but I wouldn’t steal his.” 


(Answers in Teacher Edition) 








“GAZE LOST,” Bill commented after a 

basketball game, “but our team 
played a better zame than the South- 
side team.” 

“I don’t agree with you, Bill,” the 
coach said. “I think we deserved to 
lose. In my opinion Southside played a 
better game.” 

If you hadn’t been to the game your- 
self, whose opinion would you be most 
likely to accept? Probably the coach’s. 
Why? Because the coach is an authority 
on basketball. He has spent years study- 
ing the game. He is in a position to 
know. 

Your opinion represents you. Before 
you take the opinion of another person, 


ask two questions: (1) Who said so? 
(2) Is he or she in a position to know? 

Which of these three newspaper 
paragraphs would influence you? 

a. The present plan of eating no meat 
on Tuesday and no poultry on Thursday is 
bad mathematics. On Tuesday we eat twice 
as many eggs-as usual and on Thursday 
twice as much meat. This is the frank 
opinion of Washington circles today. 

b. “All patriotic U. S. citizens should 
voluntarily agree to eat no bread on Mon- 
day,” movie star Deryl Derrick stated to- 
day. 

c. President Truman has requested the 
American people to eat no meat on Tues- 
day and no poultry products on Wednes- 
day. In a press conference he repeated his 
statement that such voluntary rationing 
will be a great aid in increasing the sup- 
plies of food available for shipment abroad. 


Let’s hope you would be influenced 
only by the last suggestion. 
The first statement is a rumor and 


therefore meaningless, You do not know 
who said this. No facts are given to 
prove that the thinking is straight. 

The second statement tells you who 
made the remark; but what happens 
when you ask; Is a movie star likely to 
be an authority on this matter? Deryl 
Derrick has as much right to his opin- 
ion as you do to yours; but since he is 
not an authority, don’t allow his opin- 
ion to influence you. 

Who is said to have made the last 
statement? President Truman. Is he an 
authority on this matter? Yes. It’s his 
job to be an authority on this probiem. 
He can call on the best economic ad- 
visors in the country. If he doesn’t 
speak with authority, few others do. 

Much of the time you must base your 
own opinion on someone else’s opinion. 
In order to form your own opinion 
wisely, first ask: Who said so? Is he an 
authority? 
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to 
to 
at OME day I'm going to run for president — of our school, 
n- 5 that is. My war cry will be “Let’s Clean Up the Cafe- 

teria!” / 

a I won't attack dust or dirt —the cafeteria staff does its 
e- best to keep the place spotless. Here’s an example of what 
ot I'd like to sweep away. 

Today at noon I tripped into the lunchroom — and I do 
mean tripped! Buzz Sawyer was sitting by the table near the 
doer. As I walked by, he tilted his chair back, blocking the 

= entrance, and I hit the dust! 

as At the counter, just as my turn came, Sally de Vore wig- 
P gled in front of me. 
~ “Don’t glare at me, Jane Conklin,” she snapped. “This is 
a my place in line. “Beegee’ was holding it for me. I guess she 
es dropped out of line, but this is still my place.” 


he I was too weak from hunger — and from my fall —to do 
‘a anything but raise an eyebrow and say “Really?” which 
was supposed to shrivel her. Not Sal! She simply added 
insult to injury a few seconds later by jostling me and 
grabbing the salad plate that I already had my hand on. 


ut 











ng Getting to an empty seat was no small job. The aisles 
vt were obstacle courses of pushed-out chairs and sprawling i] y i 
legs. Finally I saw a vacant seat. 
nis "be 
With admirable self-control, I cleared a small place for z 
= 2,7 %] my tray. I calmly stowed Whit Colby’s books under his 
th - ja gently pushed Greta Sorenson’s left elbow into her 
= own lap, and removed the dirty dishes which my careless 
predecessor had neglected to cart off. Sitting down, I di- 
ual vided my attention between my food and my neighbors. 
sot The former was much more appetizing, but the latter had 
b a grim fascination for me. On my right, Greta was “making 
; : herself presentable.” First, a few strands of lovely blond hair 
ESS ivatea past my soup plate. Next came a shower of powder, 
barely missing my milk. 
Opposite me was Whit, his eyes riveted on a book. It 


captured his attention so completely that he was using a 

haphazard shovel-and-spear technique for attacking his food. 

ved ~—Z, Whit’s table-space was spattered with assorted vegetables, 
as was the floor around his chair. 

In spite of the three-ring circus racket, I could hear that 

ho é Mv Scoop Ludlow was at the table behind me. The slup-slup- 





Ns gw? slurping sounds from his direction told me when he was 

to Siv Rp 7 eating his soup. The gnash-gnaw-rip tones warned me when 

ryl = he tackled his sandwich. Sharp crunching echoes — an apple, 

in- * no doubt — were followed by gulp-gulps of milk. 

is You knew most of these kids last year when you were at 

in- Central High, and you know they're not “freaks.” They're 
normal — and they’re nice. That, in fact, is the most irritat- 

ast ing thing about their cafeteria capers. They know better 

an than to behave that way. They're perfect ladies and gentle- 

his men at their family dinner tables, I’m sure. 

m. They'd all be highly insulted if someone were to collar 

id- them in the lunchroom and demand, “Where do you think 

n't you are—at home, or some other dirty place?” Yet they 
see nothing wrong with parking their good manners at the 

yur door when they troop into the school cafeteria! 

™ Sincerely yours, 

ion 
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PERFECT 


OW can you convert your letter- 
writing skills into spending money? 
Enter the latest Letter Perfect Contest! 
Here are three poorly-written letters, 
which are crying for rewriting. One let- 
ter is a request for information; another 
ig an answer to a customer’s complaint; 
and the third is—or should be—a 
newsy social letter. 

You may enter the contest by rewrit- 
ing any or all of the three letters. A 
prize of $1 will be sent to the writer 
of the best letter in each of the three 
classifications. Write your name, ad- 
dress, and school on the reverse side 
of each letter you submit. Mail your 
letters, not later than February 6, to 
Letter Perfect Editor, Practical English, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 

When you've read each sad sample, 
you may wish to refer to previous “Let- 
ter Perfect” columns before wiiting 
your own letters. The dates of useful 
columns are placed in parentheses. 
We'll start you off with one specific hint! 
You won't win prizes by simply reword- 
ing these letters. Many of them need 
additions or subtractions, as well as 
corrections in English. Start from scratch 
and work out your own letter; don’t 
settle for slightly improved copies of 
these. 


1. Information, Please 
(November 10) 
January 21, 1948 


Sun Of] Company 
New York City, New York 


Sirs: 


I understand, according to what my 
geography teacher tells me, that your com- 
pany publishes pamphlets which would be 
helpful to my fellow students and I in our 
geography course. I also understand that 
you send these, for free, to anyone who 
asks you for them. r 

A few months ago, our class decided to 
gather material on the countries and prod- 
ucts which we’re studying this term. I was 
supposed. to get in touch with you then 
but I didn’t and I need the material by 
January 28 so I hope you will send it to 
me right away. Thank you. Enclosed please 
find a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
for your convenience. 

My father always buys Sun Oil for our 
car. He says it’s the best on the market. 
When I get a car, I expect to buy Sun Oil, 
too. 


Sincerely, 


Mr. Donald Culbertson 


ll. Handle With Care 
(October 6, October 27) 


YE LITTLE OLDE GIFT SHOPPE 
State College, Iowa 


Mrs. Bernard Bruno 
848 Allison Lane 
Brewster City, Iowa 


Dear Customer: 


Although we always regret any incon- 
venience which our customers may suffer, 
we nevertheless must point out that the 
error in your order was the result of your 
mistake, not ours. 

If you still have the magazine in which 
you saw aur advertisement, you will note 
that we asked customers ordering by mail 
to specify whether they wanted the ashtrays 
in copper or silver. The clerk who handled 
your order saw no indication in it of which 
metal you preferred and since we had only 
the silver in stock at that time, she sent 
the silver to you. 

If you still want the set in copper, we'll 


be glad to send it to you if you will return 
the silver set, and if we still have the cop- 
per in stock when we receive the silver 
from you. : 
Very cordially yours, 


Janice Smug 
Adjustment Clerk 


Ill. On the Social Side 
(September 15) 


Dear Bud: 


It sure is to bad that your stuck in the 
hospital, because so many exciting things 
have been happening around town lately. 

All of our basketball games have been 
terrific — we’ve had half a dozen of them 
that you missed, you know. 

Everyone’s cramming for term exams 
now. We're all bitter about a trick that a 
few of the teachers pulled on us. It’s a 
long story, though, so I won’t bother go- 
ing into it since it doesn’t effect you be- 
cause you're in the hospital. 

There’s lots more I could tell you, but 
I don’t have. the time right now because 
I’m already late for a date. 


Yours very truly, 


Elmer 





GENERAL OFFICES 

















Brown in Ladies Home Journai 
“She's had no trouble finding things since | 
let her work out her own system of filing.” 





HOW'S 
/ THAT 
py sum syntax AGAIN 


Is IT correct to say “refer back”? 
L. W., St. Louis, Missouri 


It’s very common — but not correct. 
Just say refer because it means to look 
back at something. When you add back 
to refer, you are adding an unneces- 
sary word. It’s like saying widow woman 
or bachelor man. 

e ® 

What is the meaning of repartée and 

how is it pronounced? 


]. B. H., Asheville, N. C. 


Repartée is a witty or clever answer 
— also the ability to make such answers. 
It is pronounced re par TAY — the ac- 
cent on the tay. The word is French in 
origin. 

. e * 

The other day I bought something in 
a store. When I brought it home and 
told my brother how much I paid for 
it, he called me a schnuckle. What does 
the word mean? Is it good English? 

T. G., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Schnuckle is highly expressive — but 
it’s slang. A schnuckle is a “sucker,” 
“fall guy,” an “easy mark.” In good 
English, a schnuckle is one “whose gul- 
libility and lack of intelligence make 
him easy prey for the unscrupulous 
merchant.” (That’s not a dictionary defi- 
nition! It’s our own.) In short, a schnu- 


kle is the kind of person who can be 
“taken for a sleigh-ride,” “have the wool 
pulled over his eyes.” Don’t be a schnuc- 
kle again, now that you know what it 
means. 

a ® e ’ 

What's the correct pronunciation of 

mayonnaise? ; 

C. B., Detroit, Michigan 


This is a French word, but it’s now 
thoroughly Americanized — like many 
other foreign words in our language. 
It’s pronounced something like this: 
may o (as in odd) NAZE. 

e eo s 


What’s the difference between blond 
and blonde? 
A. B., Seattle, Wash. 


Blond is for men, but, according to 


_ legend, gentlemen prefer blondes. 
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Watch Your Language! 


In each group of 4 sentences below, there are two 
errors in grammar. In the spaces below each group, 
write the number of the incorrect sentences and the cor- 
rections. Two points for each. Total, 20. 


A. 1. Let Jack and me bring the hamburgers. 
. Between you and I, he’s all wrong. 
. Let’s ask Ellen, Mae, and she to go with us. 


. He and I are buddies. 


me odo 








. He is taller than me. 

. My brother is as freckled as me. 
. Bill is a better dancer than Jack. 
. Can you run as fast as I? “ 


non = 








. I’m sure it was them. 

. Let him and me go with you. 

. Us fellows can’t be beaten. 

. Did you write to Mary and me? 


nr ond 








. That lemon pie tastes good. 

. You look beautifully today. 

. After a hard day, he slept well. 
. Does your machine work good? 


re On’ 








. Of all my classes, I like math less. 
. Wishing won't get you anything. 

. Jerry is the fastest swimmer of the two. 
. That was the best grade I ever made. 


me Od 








My score. 
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Are You Spellbound? 


Poor Joe! This is a letter he wrote. Underscore the 
words Joe misspelled and spell them correctly in the 
spaces below. Two points each. Total, 40. 


Dear Bill: 


Beleive me, this is the first term I have been able to 
make a dent in those words I used to mispell. Remember 
I used to be a rank amature? Well now I'm a professional 
speller. You probaly will be suprised to hear me say 
this but now I deserve your congradulations. Somebody 
ought to reccommend me for a meda!! 

My English teacher started me thinking about this 
whole subject when she said to me one day, “Joe, your 
spelling is wierd and unatural. Do you spell by instinct 
or do your errors just come accidently? It’s a real tradegy 
for a bright boy like you to spell certian words the way 
you do.” 

That settled it for me. I determined to show her what 
I could do. 

I used to be floored by those ei and ie words. They 
don’t bother me at all now. Look at these next few words 
and see how smart you are! I’ve misspelled (purposely, 
of course) one of them: receive, foriegn, neighbor, sieze. 

After I learned a few simple rules, I started to develop 
what my teacher called a spelling “consceince.” Here are 
some of the demons that I’ve now learned to spell right: 
accomodate, committee, dissappear, cemetary, arguement. 


Your freind, 
Joe 






































My score. 









Sign , Language 

Is your punctuator in good working order? Just put in 
a few drops of oil to make sure. We have a little job for 
it to do. Some of the following sentences are correctly 
punctuated; others are not. If the sentence is correctly 
punctuated, mark it C. If it isn’t, mark the sentence W 
and punctuate it correctly. Remove unnecessary or mis- 
leading marks of punctuation. One point for each. 
Total, 20. 


. In 1945 18,000 inventions were patented. 
. Mother, our amoeba, is dead. 


. Its too bad, but you'll have to go. 


» CO N’D = 


. Do you sell men’s ties? 


5. In the end runs are made by good hitters. 


ut 


__— 6. You may in spite of what I’ve said come with 
us to the movies. 


—__— 7. Vote for Mr. Shuster, our mayor, because he’s 
the best man. 


—__ 8. Are you coming Bill or shall I go alone? 

——— 9. Although I agree with you I won't vote. 

—____10. In short skirts will be longer 

__11. Brushing your teeth combing your hair and 
eating a proper diet should be your daily rou- 
tine. 

—__12. What a lunch! We had tomato juice grilled 


bacon egg sandwiches and chocolate milk 
shake. 


____13. When I eat my mother turns off the radio. 
14. Molly swam and rowed all day. 


15. Boys who study hard usually get good marks, 





—___16. Is this hat your’s? 

____17. Have you see Mr. Kaiser’s new Frazer? 
__—_18. Ours is the oldest house on our street. 
— 19. Are you still shaving Father? 


20. Many of Charles Dickens books have been 
made into movies. 





My score 





What's the Usage? 


Hollywood is finding out again that Shakespeare pays. 
Soon Orson Welles will be appearing in a motion picture 
version of Macbeth. A young friend of ours wrote us 
recently about this great event. We were overjoyed to 
hear about it, but we were startled at what our friend 
did to the English language! Here’s his letter. See if you 
can find the crimes he has committed against English, 
Underscore each word that is incorrect usage and write 
the correct form in one of the spaces below. One point 
for each. Total, 10. 


Dear Mr. Syntax, 

Hollywood has done it again. This time it’s Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth. Orson Welles, that talented gent, will 
star in it. Everybody on the lot is just busting with pride. 
I saw a few of the shots. Maybe I hadn’t ought to tell 
you about it, but Welles is magnificent! He portrays 
Macbeth as a dark complected man, and acts the role just 





like he were Macbeth himself. Them scenes with the 
witches leave you ggsping. I can’t hardly wait for the 
picture to be released. I’m sure it will be welcomed every- 
wheres. Be sure to see this here picture. Everybody says 
it will be an extra fine picture. 

Sincerely, 


Speed 























My score 


Words to the Wise 


None of these italicized words should be news to you. 
Each has appeared in this column sometime during the 
semester. Before each one, write the letter of the word 
that best describes it. Count one point for each. Total, 10. 


1. bulldozer: (a) sedative; (b) toreador; (c) 
roadbuilder 

2. quisling: (a) traitor; (b) quiz master; (c) 
brief test. 

8. loquacious: (a) quarrelsome; (b) irritating; (¢) 
talkative. 

4. scrutinizey (a) kill; (b) see; (c) examine. 


5. capricious: (a) sad; (b) fickle; (c) funny. 


6. procrastinate: (a) postpone; (b) order; (c) 
lead. 

7. exaggerate: (a) annoy; (b) hurt; (c) magnify, 

8. unanimous; (a) agreeing; (b) unknown; (c) 
evil. 

9. esteem: (a) count; (b) admire; (c) fill. 

10. prodigy: (a) ward; (b) thief; (c) genius. 


PL ete be 


My score___... 
My total score___. 


Answers in Teacher Edition 


Answers to Last Week’s Puzzle 
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x OW about coming over to the 

H house Thursday evening, 

Herb?” Andy asked one after- 

noon on the way home from school. 

“Roz and Hilda are coming. We're go- 

ing to do a little cramming for the 
world history exam on Friday.” 

“It sounds like a_ party!” Herb 
laughed. “You'd better count me out. 
I’m going skating for an hour right after 
dinner and then to bed early.” 

“You're kidding! When are you going 
to study?” 

“Oh, I've been reviewing for two 
weeks or more. My system is to study 
for a test over a period of time and 
then get a good night’s sleep before the 
big day,” Herb explained. “Anyhow, I 
don’t think you'll get much studying’ 
done, the way you've planned things 
for Thursday “night.” 

“What do you mean?” Andy ques- 
tioned. 

“Cramming isn’t the way to carve out 
a grade on an exam. Throwing a ‘study 
party’ doesn’t help, either. Did you read 
my “Inquiring Reporter” article in the 
Central News last week?” 

“No, I don’t think so.” 

“I interviewed some of the students 
who make top grades on tests and got 
their suggestions on how to study.” 

“The sodas are on me if you'll tell all!” 
Andy exclaimed. 


Tips from Experts 


Here, in brief, is what Herb told 
Andy. 

1. Find out what you don’t know. 
Spend fifteen minutes taking in the text- 
book’s table of contents. This makes 
you look at world history as a whole; 
it also shows up the gaps in your knowl- 
edge. If a chapter title is unfamiliar, 
you know that’s a gap you have to fill 
with facts when you start studying. 

Link each chapter with the unit it 
belongs to; understand how one unit 
leads to the next. Suppose you don’t 
understand how Napoleon got control 
of most of Western Europe. Review the 
preceding unit on the French Revolu- 
tion. Then you see why conditions were 
right for a man like Napoleon to seize 
control. 

2. Make up questions. If you're hav- 
ing an essay type exam, look for the big, 
important topics and write questions 
to cover them. Then be sure that you 
can answer them! 

If you’re studying for objective type 
test (true-false, matching, etc.) make 
a list of key words — names of people, 
places, and special terms. Then make 
up true-false tests, etc., to cover them. 

8. Review each unit separately. After 
you've taken an overall look at the 
whole course, study each unit. Use all 
your material — text, class notes, pre- 
vious tests, etc. When you learn facts, 


“Dad, when are you gonna get 
my radio fixed so | can concen- 
trate on doing my homework?” 
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Robert Hoyt in Trends 


You Win! 


learn the reasons for them. When you 
learn a general rule, learn specific ex- 
amples that prove it. Don’t just memo- 
rize the statement that revolutions based 
on powerful ideas spread from one 
country to another. Give examples 
showing how “liberty, equality, and 
fraternity” spread from France to other 
countries of Western Europe. 

4. Look at the facts on both sides of 
every~question. Don’t be satisfied with 
the statement, “Napoleon spread war 
and death throughout Europe.” That's 
only one thing that Napoleon did. List 
both the advantages and disadvantages 
of the Napoleonic period in Europe. 

5. Find practical applications for 
theories. When you study that Napoleon 
established a highly centralized govern- 
ment for France and that all the local 
schools, the highway systems, etc., were 
controlled from Paris, think what your 
town would be like if your schools and 
highway system were run from Wash- 
ington. 

6. Give yourself plenty of time for 

review. The word review means “to see 
again.” The more you see something, 
the more familiar you become with it. 
Start several weeks ahead of the exam 
and review a little every day. 
_ 7. Take advantage of class review. 
When Miss Parr reviews for the test in 
class, give hcr your complete attention. 
Take notes. Be sure to ask questions 
about points which aren’t clear in your 
mind. 

8. When you take a test, analyze the 
questions. Underline the key word or 
words. Jot down on scratch paper all 
points to be included. Plan (either in 
your mind or on scratch paper) a skele- 
ton outline that covers every point. 


Know Your Words 
Do you know what key words in test 


questions mean? Test yourself on this 
quiz. In the space before each num- 
bered statement, write the letter of 
the word which-goes with it. 


—____l. Point out likenesses and 
differences. 

2. Make plain, interpret. 
——__3. Point out differences only. 
4. Present the various sides of 
and points relating to. Give illustrations, 
details, and aspects. 








5. Condense, omit details. 
6. Tell the meaning of. 

. Summarize 

. Discuss 

Define 

. Explain 

. Compare 

Contrast 








moo op 


Short-Answer Tests 

In general, the above rules for study 
and review for essay tests also work 
well in preparing for objective tests. 
Here are some other tips to help you 
with short-answer questions. 

For spelling, get someone to read the 
words to you while you write them 
down, Write and rewrite until you 
know them. For other short-answer 
tests, practice by taking your “home 
made” objective tests. 

When you take short-answer tests, 
follow directions carefully. On comple- 
tion tests, look for the number and kind 
of words to fill in. Is a specific technical 
word called for? Or a descriptive 
phrase? On multiple choice questions, 
are you to underline or check one or 
more answers? The right or the wrong 
answer? A good method is first to cover 
choices, and then try completing the 
statement without any “leads.” 

On true-false tests, watch for “lead” 
words that might change the meaning — 
always, sometimes, never, usually, one. 
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The scene is the salesroom of the 
Farmers’ Friend Tractor Company, deal- 
ers in Earthworm tractors, at Dallas, 
Texas. On the walls are several large 
crawler-type tractors, each with a label: 
“Earthworm Tractor.” Table with ad- 
vertising literature. Two doors, one 
leading to the street and the other to 
a private office. 

The STENOGRAPHER is seated at a desk 
running a typewriter. Through the open 
door of the private office can be seen 
the SALESMAN. He is also running a 
typewriter —fast and furious. The 
STENOGRAPHER stops her work and 
looks at the SALESMAN. She is puzzled. 
Finally he looks up. 

SALESMAN: Well, what do you want? 

STENOGRAPHER: I was just wonder- 
ing what you're doing. 

SaLesMAN (Magnanimously): Well, 
I'll tell you. I'm writing an article. 

STENOGRAPHER: An article! 

SaLESMAN: Yes. It’s for the Sales Psy- 
chology Magazine. 

STENOGRAPHER: What’s the name of 
the article? 

SALESMAN: It’s called “Methods of a 
Master Salesman.” 

STENOGRAPHER: And who is the Mas- 
ter Salesman? 

SALESMAN: I am. I guess you ought 


Reprinted by permission of Longmans Green 
and Company. Copyright, 1924, by William Hazlett 
Upson. Copyright, 1926, by Longmans Green and 
Company (In a volume entitled “Twelve One Act 
Plays”). All Rights reserved. CAUTION: Profes- 
sionals and amateurs are hereby warned that The 
Master Salesman, being fully protected under the 
copyright laws of the United States of America, 
the British Empire, including the Dominion ‘of 
Canada, and the other countries of the Copyright 
Union, is subject to a royalty, and anyone present- 
ing the play without the consent of the author or 
his authorized agents will be liable to the penalties 
by law provided. Applications for the professional 
and amateur acting rights must be made to,Sam- 
uel French, 25 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 





to know I sold more Earthworm trac- 
tors last yearghan any other salesman 
in the company. 

STENOGRAPHER: Yes. 

SALESMAN: What it takes to sell 
Earthworm tractors, I got. 

STENOGRAPHER: Yes. (She begins to 
lose interest. ) 

SALESMAN: I got the best little old 
sales talk in the business. Has unity, 
clearness, force, and ease. Especially 
force. Knocks ’em all cold. And in this 
article I explain how I do it. Come on 
in and I'll read you what I’ve written 
so far. 

(There is a rattling of the knob of 
the street door.) 

STENOGRAPHER: Here comes some- 
body. 

(ZacHARY TAYLOR ALLEN enters 
from street. He carries two packages.) 

SALESMAN: You see what he wants. 
I’m busy. (Closes door, shutting himself 
in the private office.) 

STENOGRAPHER: Good afternoon, sir. 

Zacuary: Good evening. (Removes 
hat politely.) Is this where I can buy 
an Earthworm tractor? 

STENOGRAPHER: Sure. This is the 
Farmers’ Friend Tractor Company, dis- 
tributors of Earthworm tractors for the 
entire Southwest. 

ZacHAryY: Well, Father and I own a 
farm out in Motley County, and we 
need a tractor. (The STENOGRAPHER 
listens with interest.) Father and I 
have talked it all over and investigated 
all the different kinds of tractors there 
is. We got pictures and folders of all 





of ’em — the Steel Donkey tractor, the 
Twin Jitney, the Road Wrecker — I for- 
get all the names. And then we went 
around and seen em working. 

STENOGRAPHER: That’s the way to 
find out which is the best. 

ZacHary: Yes, that’s what Father 
and I thought. (Smiles at SteNocrRa- 
PHER, and then continues earnestly.) 
Well, Father and I drove all over our 
section of the state, and saw most a 
hundred tractors and talked to the 
owners. And we finally decided the 
Earthworm is the best tractor made. 
We decided to buy a ten-ton model. We 
know all about it — price and all. We 
have thé money in the bank, and 
we can pay cash. When can you de- 
liver it? 

STENOGRAPHER: I'l] get a salesman to 
write up the order. Here, let me take 
your packages. (She takes the packages 
and sets them on desk.) 

Zacuary: Can’t I just arrange this 
with you? I don’t need to talk to a sales- 
man — I’ve made up my mind already, 
and so has Father. And, besides, I got 
to catch a train pretty soon. (Looks 
at watch.) 

STENOGRAPHER: I’m sorry, but I’m 
just a stenographer here. I don’t have 
anything to do with writing up orders. 
I'll have to call our salesman. 

Zacuary: Wait a minute. If you work 
in the office here, you must know a 
lot about tractors. Don’t you? 

(Door of private office opens a crack, 
and ‘the SALESMAN looks out.) 
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MASTER 


His greatest faults were an overworked 


tongue and a thick skin 


SALESMAN 


STENOGRAPHER: Well, I know a little. 

ZacHarY: And don’t you think I’m 
right that the Earthworm is the best 
tractor made? 

STENOGRAPHER: Yes, that’s how it 
seems to me. I think it’s the best ever. 
But I work for the company, and I 
might be prejudiced. (She starts toward 
the door of the private office, and meets 
the SALESMAN coming out.) 

SALESMAN (To STENOGRAPHER): 
Who is that man? 

STENOGRAPHER: I don’t know his 
name. 

SALESMAN: What does he want? 

STENOGRAPHER: He wants to buy a 
tractor. 

SALESMAN: You should have found 
out his name. If I knew this geezer’s 
name I could greet him like an old 
friend. Make a good approach. 

STENOGRAPHER: That won't matter 
with this bird. 

SALESMAN: Shows all you know 
about the psychology of selling. And 
another thing —I heard you when he 
asked whether you didn’t think the 
Earthworm was the best tractor made. 
And you said you thought so— and 
you said you might be prejudiced. 

STENOGRAPHER: Well, what's the 
matter with that? : 

SaLesMAN: All wrong, my good 
woman, all wrong. You'll never get 
anywhere that way. You're weak. You 
lack character and force. How can you 
expect a man to have confidence in 
what you say if you have no confidence 
yourself? You should have told him, 
“Of course the Earthworm is the best 
tractor made.” I’m afraid you have seri- 
ously damaged my chances of making 
this sale. (Pulls up his tie, and walks 
over to ZACHARY TAYLOR ALLEN, who 
has been looking at the pictures on the 
walls.) Good afternoon, sir. Haven’t we 
met before? 

ZacHary: No, we ain’t. 

(The STENOGRAPHER sits down at 
her desk, but is too interested to get 
much typing done.) 

SALESMAN: Well, well! My name is 
George Sherwood —just call me plain 
George. And your name is — 

ZacHary: Allen. I want to buy a 
tractor. 


By William Hazlett Upson 


SALESMAN: Mind if I ask your full 
name? 

Zacuary: Zachary Taylor Allen. 

SALESMAN: Fine! (Slaps him on the 
back) Mind if I call you Zach? 

ZacHARY: It doesn’t matter what you 
call me. I want to buy a tractor. 

SALESMAN: Fine! And if you are 
thinking of buying a tractor, you can- 
not do better than buy an Earthworm 
—and I will tell you why. 

ZacHARY: But I don’t want you to 
tell me why. I’ve looked into that al- 
ready. 

SALESMAN: Have you ever owned an 
Earthworm? Have you ever driven 
one? 

ZACHARY: No. 

SALESMAN: Then you can have no 
idea of the superiority of this machine 
to anything else that has ever been 
produced in the whole country. In fact, 
in the whole world. Now I wonder if you 
know what I consider the first point in 
making a choice of a tractor? 

ZACHARY: No, and — 

SALESMAN: Well, sir, the first point 
is this: What is behind the tractor? 

ZACHARY: I want to put a plow be- 
hind it. 

SALESMAN: No, I mean the reputation 
of the company behind the tractor. 
Now, the Earthworm tractor is built by 
the Farmer’s Friend Tractor Company. 
And this company is able to turn out a 
better machine than any other firm in 
the country — and I will tell you why. 

Zacuanry: I'll take your word for that. 
(Looks at watch.) 

SALESMAN: No, I want to prove it 
to you. The company: (a) has been 
established since 1885; (b) was the 
originator of the Earthworm idea of the 
endless track; (c) furnished all trac- 
tors used by the government to pull 
artillery in the great war for democ- 
racy. 

ZacHARY: But I don’t want to pull 
artillery. 

SALESMAN: Yes, but remember — this 
is the tractor used by Uncle Sam. And 
what is good enough for Uncle Sam 
is good enough for anybody. 

Zacuary: That’s all right. But it’s 
after five o'clock, and — 


SALESMAN: Never mind that, Zach, 
old man. I don’t work by the clock, and 
next I want to tell you about our fac- 
tory. ; 

Zacuary: What do I care about your 
factory? What — 

SALESMAN: Here is a booklet describ- 
ing all the different buildings and shops. 
Now our plant at Earthworm City, Illi- 
nois, is in every way the most modern 
and up-to-date plant in the country. 
Accuracy is our watchword. We use 
the famous Swedish gauges measuring to 
one-one-hundred-thousandth of an inch. 
Here is a booklet about the famous 
Swedish gauges. Think of it — one-one- 
hundred-thousandth of an inch. Insures 
perfect interchangeability. And our ma- 
chine shop is admitted to be the finest 
jn the whole Middle West. 

Zacuary: If I wanted to buy a fac- 
tory, I might get it. But I want a tractor. 

SALESMAN: Exactly what I am coming 
to now. 

ZacHary: Good. 

SALESMAN: After you have heard 
about the kind of factory we have, you 
expect something pretty good as a prod- 
uct. Well, sir, the product is good. It’s 
the best there is. And I will tell you 
why. 

ZACHARY: But I don’t want to hear 
about that. 

SALESMAN: You want to buy a trac- 
tor? 

ZACHARY: Yes. 

SALESMAN: All right— before you 
buy, you should find out about it. That's 
logical. 

ZACHARY: But listen — 

SALESMAN: First point — materials. 
We use only the finest. Come here. 
(Pulls ZacuHary over to the large pic- 
ture on the wall.) Look at those track 
shoes — the finest grade of manganese 
steel, triplesheat-treated. Look at those 
roller frames — special open-hearth al- 
loy-steel castings. (ZACH attempts to 
interrupt, but has no luck.) And the 
gears in the transmission-chrome-nickel 
electrical-steel drop forgings, carefully 
annealed, machined, carbonized in 
bone, case-hardened, and then tempered 
and polished. Do you realize what a 
process like that means? 

ZacHARY: No, and I don't care. 
Please — 

SALESMAN (Talking steadily in spite 
of ZacHary’s frequent attempts to in- 
terrupt): The next is the design — the 
way these superior materials are put to- 
gether to make the perfect machine. 
Here is a booklet with sectional cuts 
of all the important assemblies. (Hands 
ZACHARY another booklet.) What do 
you think of that motor? Completely 
enclosed — no grit and dirt can get into 
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the working parts. Gear-driven fan — no 
fan-belt troubles. No trouble to start — 
just a flip of the crank and away she 
goes. (ZacHaArRy pulls timetable out of 
his pocket and consults it.) Of course, 
anybody can see the advantage of the 
Earthworm tracks. Go through mud 
and over rough ground like a war tank. 
No packing of the soil. And the jointed 
roller frame makes the track conform 
to the surface of the ground, giving 
perfect traction and easy riding quali- 
ties. (ZacHARY puts timetable back in 
pocket, and begins edging away toward 
door.) It would surprise you to see 
how easy the tractor steers, By pulling 
this handle (Points to handle in pic- 
ture.) you stop on one side, and the 
other walks around. (Telephone in 
inner office rings, and the STENOGRA- 
PHER answers.) This tractor can turn on 


a dime. Yes, sir, “The worm will turn.” _ 


See what I mean? “The worm will turn.” 
Ha. ha! 

STENOGRAPHER (Calling to the 
SaLEsMAN from the private office): 
Telephone for you. 

SALESMAN (To ZacHary): Excuse 
me a moment. I must answer the phone, 
but I won’t be long. Look these over. 
(Hands out a few more booklets.) And 
as soon as I get back I will tell you 
about the work the tractor can do, 
with especial reference to your needs. 

(The STENOGRAPHER comes out of 
the private office as the SALESMAN 
goes in and shuts the door.) 

ZacHary (Dropping all the litera- 
ture the SALESMAN has given him into 
the waste basket): Gosh! I guess Ill 
have to buy a Twin Jitney tractor after 
all. (Looks at watch.) When that guy 
comes back, you tell him I'm sorry 
but I had to go. Hand me them pack 
ages, will you? 

STENOGRAPHER (Handing over the 
two packages): Here you are. But I 
hate to see you go off this way, Mr. 
Allen — especially after what you told 
me about your father being so strong 
for you to buy an Earthworm. What'll 
he say when you tell him you fell for this 
other machine? 

Zacnary: That’s a fact. I guess you're 
right. But what can I do? Now if I 
only had this guy out in God’s country, 
out in Motley County — (He looks at 
the two packages thoughtfully.) Say! 
Everything I need, I got right here. 
(Sets the packages down on the table, 
takes out his knife, and prepares to cut 
the string.) It’s a lucky thing I just 
happened to buy this today. By the 
way, this salesman — this guy that was 
talking to me — he ain’t married, is he? 

STENOGRAPHER: No. 

Zacuary: No children nor nothing? 

STENOGRAPHER: No. 





ZacHaARy: That’s good. 
STENOGRAPHER: Why? 

Zacuary: I never could stand the 
idea of widows and orphans. (He holds 
the knife to the string, and considers 
the situation.) I hate to do it anyway. 
I'll give him another chance. Here — 
take these back. (Hands package back 
to the STENOGRAPHER. ) 

SALESMAN (Coming out of the office): 
I think I have told you enough about 
the company that is behind the Earth- 
worm tractor. 

ZacHaryY: Fine! Fine! 

SALESMAN: And I think I have told 
you enough about the mechanical fea- 
tures of the tractor itself. 

Zacuary: You sure have, and now — 

SALESMAN: Now what you want to 
know is the amount of work that can 
be accomplished with one of these 
tractors. And I will tell you. 

Zacuary: Yes, but say, listen here, 
wait a minute. I want to — 
SALESMAN: You want to know how 





many acres a day you can plow. Well, 
sir, with a ten-ton Earthworm tractor 
you have a sixty-horsepower motor. You 
can pull six fourteen-inch plow bottoms 
at the rate of three miles per hour, cov- 
ering thirty acres a day and plowing 
eight inches deep. hak if you use a 
disk — 

Zacuary: I'll take your word for it. 
I'll take even your word for it. But say — 

SALESMAN: Maybe you don’t believe 
it, but with a disk you can cover from 
forty to fifty acres a day. With the 
power pulley you can run the largest 
separator made. Thresh all your own 
wheat and your neighbors’, too. 

Zacuary: I don’t want to thresh my 
neighbors’. But pretty soon I'll — Gosh! 

SALESMAN: First point — 

ZacHary (To STENOGRAPHER): Bring 
me them boxes. 

(STENOGRAPHER brings them.) 

SALESMAN: First point — the Earth- 
worm is economical because you have 
practically no breakage. (ZACHARY puts 
the boxes on the table and cuts the 
string on one of them.) Other tractors 
may cost less in the first place. But as 











soon as you get them out doing hard 
work, what happens? A bolt shears here 
—a casting breaks there — repair bills 
begin to mount. 

(By this time Zacuary has the paper 
off one of the packages, disclosing a 
pasteboard box. Zacuary looks at his 
watch. ) : 

ZacHary (Mumbling to himself): 
Only fifteen minutes more till train time. 
Gotta work fast. 

SALESMAN: No, sir! With an Earth- 
worm you need fear no breakage. Of 
course, if the unheard-of should happen, 
and you should break a part of your 
tractor, you could replace it at once 
here. We have in our stock room in the 
rear (Waves hand in direction of rear 
of building) a spare-parts department 
second to none in the country. They are 
kept there for your safety. (By this time 
Zacuary has taken from his box a shot- 
gun, with barrel and stock separate.) 
Although, of course, there is practically 
no call for them. It would make you 
laugh to see the man we have in charge 
of the spare parts. Sits around all day 
— the laziest man this side of Alabama. 
Hello, what you got there? A shotgun, 
eh? And a nice one, too. (ZACHARY does 
not answer. He wipes off the barrel 
with his handkerchief, squints down 
the bore. The SALEsMAN continues.) 
Well, sir, it’s a nice-looking gun. Going 
to do some hunting when you get back 
to the ranch? 

Zacuary: That’s what I bought it 
for. (Starts to fit barrel onto stock.) 

SALESMAN: From the quality of gun 
ou buy, I can see that you are out for 
the best there is. Now that is an ideal 
gun to get a jack rabbit. 

ZacHary: Or a jackass. 

SALESMAN: What? 

Zacuary: Nothing. 

SALESMAN (A little puzzled, but not 
enough to cramp his style at all): And 
if you want the best there is in the way 
of a shotgun, I feel sure you will want 
the best there is in the way of a tractor 
—in other words, the Earthworm. 
(Zacuanry finishes assembling the gun 
and starts opening the other box.) Yes, 
that gun is sure a peach. If you take 
care of it, it will last you a lifetime. 
Why? Because it is made of the right 
stuff. And if you take care of one of 
our tractors, it will also last you a life- 
time. Why? Because it is made of the 
right stuff. 

ZacHary: Look, I got shells in this 
box. 

SALESMAN: Very interesting. I have 
shown you that the first reason for the 
low-upkeep of our machine lies in the 
high-grade material used. 

Zacuary: Look!- It’s all .ready to 
shoot. 
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AN McKENZIE came over a knoll 
and stopped, head back, his rifle 
in one mitten, his ax in the other. 

Below him spread ihe river, ice-locked 

between the hills. A mile across, the 

birch bluffs were turning blue in the 
twilight. 

He was not given to poetic fancies, 
for that is not the way of a Scotch-Eng- 
lish trapper alone in the middle of 
Labrador. Nevertheless, it touched him 
always, coming out to the river after 
days and nights in the spruces to the 
east, following brooks and nameless 
chains of lakes that didn’t lead any- 
where, plowing through willow tangles 
and up and down wooded hills. It gave 
him a feeling of spaciousness, like step- 
ping out of doors to see the broad river 
again, sweeping out of sight between 
the hills. The river was a known thread 
that joined him to the nearest trapper 
fifty miles downstream. The river was 
the road to home and to his wife, Luce. 

It was nine weeks now since the day 
in September when his canoe and the 
others from Turner’s Harbor had swung 
off from the wharf and begun the up- 
stream battle. The crowd had waved, 
and the double-barrelled shotguns split 
the air in the old-time farewell, Boom- 
boom . . . and a pause to load . . . Boom, 
saying, “Goodby . . . Luck.” Then the 
trappers floating on the river in their 
loaded canoes, raised their guns and 
fired one answering shot, “Luck.” They 


picked up their paddles and disap- 
By Elliot Merrick 
For days the fur trapper 


dogged the Indian’s trail, 
intending to kill the thief 


peared around the point, to be gone 
five months. Sometimes, even when 
they'd passed around the point and the 
town was lost, they could still hear 
the guns, Boomboom . . . Boom, like a 
last calling. It gave a fellow something 
to remember way off here where you 
didn’t hear a thing: much except your 
owl voice. 

It would be pretty near three months 
yet before he’d be home with his fur to 
Luce, he was thinking as he scrambled 
down the bank and legged it along the 
ice for “the house.” This cabin had a 
window, and a door with hinges, a good 
tight roof of birch bark, and, within, 
such luxuries as a sleeping bag, which 
his tiny log-tilts back in the woods had 
not. 

It was nearly dark when he got there, 
but not too dark to see in the cove the 
print of strange snowshoes. And by the 
point where the current flowed fast 
and the ice was thin, somebody had 
been chopping a water hole. 

“Hello,” he called to the cabin. 

From the ridge came a mocking 
“hello,” and faintly, seconds later, a dis- 
tant hello across the river, the echo of 
the echo. Jan crossed the cove bent dou- 
ble, studying the tracks. There were 
three of them, a big pair of snowshoes 
and two smaller pairs. The small snow- 
shoes had been dragging in a stick of 
firewood from along shore — the women. 

Jan threw off his bag and hurried into 
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the cabin. Nobody made snowshoes of 
that pattern but Mathieu Susaka-shish, 
the Seven Islands Indian. Nobody but 
Mathieu knew this cabin was here. 
He and his wife and daughter had come 
last year and begged a little tea and 
sugar. Now they had been here again 
with their Indian idea that food be- 
longs to anybody who is hungry. Dirty 
dogs! Where three fifty-pound bags of 
flour had been hanging only two hung 
now. They had dripped candle grease 
onto his bunk and left his big meat ket- 
tle unwashed. He dove under the bunk 
and pulled out his food boxes. They'd 
made off with some of his split peas and 
a few of his beans, a handful of candles 
too. They had sliced a big chunk of salt 
pork neatly down the middle. 

In a frenzy of rage he ripped open 
his fur-bag. Every skin was there, and 
in addition, a black and shining otter 
skin lay crosswise on his bundles of 
mink and marten, fox and ermine. He 
held it up and blew the hair and felt 
its thickness and its length, stroking its 
blue-black luster. It was a prize; it 
would bring sixty dollars, perhaps. But 
the sight of it made him angrier than 
before. 

“So!” he muttered. “Mathieu thinks 
one miserable skin of fur pays me for my 
grub, eh?” He lit a candle, and his 
hand was trembling with rage. From 
now on he'd be half-hungry all the time, 
and hunting meat when he ought to be 
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tending the trap line. He thought of 
his wife and the blankets, and the win- 
dows, and the boat and nets and the 
new stove they needed at home. This 
was his whole year’s earnings, these five 
months in the bush. And Mathieu 
thought he could steal the grub that 
made it possible, eh? He thought he 
could come every year and fit himself 
out, likely. 

Jan took his rifle and emptied the 
magazine. It was only one bag of flour 
— but still, there were men way off here 
in the country who'd died for lack of 
a cupful; yes, a spoonful. Slowly he re- 
loaded with the soft-nosed cartridges 
he always kept for caribou. Would he 
tell Luce, would he ever be able to 
forget that somewhere back in the 
ridges, by some secret little lake that 
no one knew, he had shot three Indians 
and stuffed them through the ice? 
Didn't the Bible say, an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth? 

There was bannock bread to bake 
and fur to be skinned. It was nearly 
midnight when he stoked up the stove 
and rolled in on the bunk for the last 
good sleep he expected to know for a 
while. At five o'clock in the starlight he 
was out on the river shore with a can- 
dle lantern made out of a baking-pow- 
der can, examining tracks. The polished, 
shallow trench which their two tobog- 
gans had left was so plain that a child 
could have followed it. 

Jan studied the track, unconsciously 
noting every detail. Here in this book 
of the snow he might read Mathieu's 
thoughts, even a warning of an ambush. 
Indians were smart in the woods. Did he 
really think he could out-track an In- 
dian hunter? 

“By the Lord Harry, I can have a try,” 
he whispered to himself. 

Two mornings ago it was that they 
passed through here under the firs, 
across that little brook. Two days was 
not much start for them. They had sleds 
and he had none. Mathieu had to break 
trail, while he had their hard frozen 
track to walk on. They had all their 
winter gear, their blankets and kettles, 
their tin stove and tent, traps, trout nets 
probably. He had nothing but the game 
bag on his back, nine cakes of bread, 
tea and sugar, rifle and ax, a single 
blanket. The chances were he could 
travel twice as fast as they. 

He passed their first fire, where they 
had stopped to boil tea and had thrown 
the tea leaves on the embers. The tea 
leaves were frozen stiff. 

All day he swung on. Once he 
stopped for ten minutes to sit on a log 
and munch dry bread, light his pipe, 
aud swing on. It was frosty, and the 
edges of his fur cap grew white with 
his breathing. 

Before sunset he had long passed 
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their first night’s camp. Through the 
semi-darkness of early twilight he 
pressed on, following the hardness of 
their track more by touch than by sight. 
In the starlight he made his fire and 
boiled tea in a ravine by a brook. Here 
and there a tree snapped with the frost. 
The brook murmured under the ice. On 
the western hill a horn owl was hooting. 

Every hour he woke with the cold, 
threw on more wood, turned over and 
slept again. Around three o'clock he 
woke and could aot sleep again. He sat 
hunched in the blanket, looking into 
the fire, thinking what a fool he was. 
He should be on the trap line, not here. 
He had not come up the river so far 
away to waste time chasing Indians 
around the hills. Already he was were | 
and wished he had brought more food. 

By half past four he had boiled his 
tea and eaten, and was picking his wa 
along the track again. He should have 
rested another hour, he knew; it was 
so slow in the darkness. But he could 
not rest, though he was tired. He want- 
ed to get it over with. 

The Indians were still heading north- 
west. Likely they were bound for the 
hundred-mile lake, Panchikamats, not 
far from the headwaters of streams that 
flowed into Hudson’s Bay. Mathieu 
would feel safe there. It was much 
farther than Jan could track him, with 
only three days’ grub in the bag. 

In the morning he passed their second 
night’s camp. By noontime he had come 
to the edge of e big, oval marsh that 





was about six miles wide at its narrow- 
est. On its barren floor there were occa- 
sional clumps of dead sticks, juniper 
and fir, no higher than a man’s head, the 
firs rotten and falling, the junipers gaunt 
and windcarved. Compared to its bleak, 
dead savagery the greenwoods borders 
seemed sociable and friendly and snug. 
As the merciless northwest wind had 
stunted and killed the trees, so it could 
shrivel and kill a man if it caught him 
out there in a blizzard. 

The trail was dim and windscoured: 
A mile out and there was nothing but 
the dully shining spots the sleds had 
polished; two miles out and Mathieu 
was veering off to the east, deviating 
now from his northwest course. 

The marks petered out entirely, head- 
ing, at last, straight east. If Mathieu 
were really heading northwest, the blue 
notch at the marsh’s far end was the 
natural way for him. Then why, in the 
middle of the marsh, did he swing off for 
the steep ridges to the east? 

Jan trotted about in a circle, slapping 
his mittens together and pounding the 
toes that were aching in his moccasins. 
The drifting snow slid by like sand, ris- 
ing in little eddies as the wind rose. 

He stopped and stood with his back 
to the wind, leaning against it. Mathieu, 
he figured, wanted to go through the 
blue notch, but it was too plain. He 
knew his track could be picked up 
there first thing. So he cut off in the 
middle of the marsh, thinking there’d 
be no mark of it left. Mathieu had 
just made a little circle-around, and was 
now right on down the valley. 

Jan picked up his game bag and trot- 
ted off toward the now-invisible notch. 
Lord Harry, he was hungry. In the wind 
he felt like singing; the wind drowned 
sound, sang a song of its own, saved a 
man from feeling that the miles of quiet 
woods were listening. He roared in a 
strong baritone: 


Oh we seen the strangest sights of far-off 
lands, 

And we conquered stormy winds and sting- 
ing foam, 

But the be-e-est is to see the chee-eery 
lights of ho-o-ome. 


The drift had obscured the shores 
now, and he was as though alone in 
the middle of a white sea, snow above, 
below, and on all sides. But he did 
not think of it. The wind was compass 
enough for him and had been since 
boyhood. 

He clasped his gun and ax in the 
crook of his elbow, put his curled mitts 
up around his mouth, and -imitated a 
mouth organ, hunching up his shoul- 
ders and swinging his body, dancing on 
his snowshoes in the gale. 

At dusk, miles beyond the blue notch, 
he picked up the Indians’ tracks again. 

-(Continued on page 26) 
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And their problems don't relate 

to algebra, basketball, or how to 
repair a bike brake, but to some- 
thing infinitely more complicated — 
Womenfolk. 

It’s not that they don’t like girls. 
Judging by our mailbag, they adore 
the weaker sex—long hair, “new 
look,” lipstick, and all. They just 
want to know how to handle all the 
problems a girl can create. For in- 
stance: 


|’ the boys who are baffled today. 


Q. I've been wanting to ask a won- 
derful girl in my class for a date. How- 
ever, she lives four miles from town, 
and I have no method of getting to her 
home to escort her into town. I can't 
very well ask her parents to furnish 
transportation. Is there any way I can 
go about arranging a date? 


A. Why not discuss the problem 
frankly with the girl? A girl who lives 
out of town usually suffers more from 
this kind of dating problem than the 
boys who might like to date her. The 
boys can always compromise their am- 
bitions by telling themselves a date at 
hand is worth two in the bush. But the 
girl can only sit at home and dream of 
the days when every knight had a 
speedy charger. And while a few mod- 
ern Galahads charge about in converti- 
bles, these heroes are few and far be- 
tween. 

Chances are that your girl has been 
so vexed by lads like you, who can’t fig- 
ure out how to conquer a little distance 
in your date life, that she has plotted 
out half a dozen solutions to the trans- 
portation problem — just in case some 
forthright fellow should hint that he’d 
like to take her out. Perhaps she has 





girl friends in town and could arrange 
to stay overnight with them some time. 
Perhaps her dad frequently comes to 
town on business. You'll never know 
until you investigate. And no girl will 
think less of you for having wanted to 
date her—even if you don’t boast a 
coach and four. 

However, since it is awkward to ask 
a girl to make all the arrangements for 
a first date, you could take the initiative 
in this fashion. 

For a starter, invite Molly to have a 
milkshake with you some noon hour. 
As a follow-up, you-might ask her if 
you could hike or ride your bicycle out 
to see her some Saturday afternoon. 
Four miles isn’t much of a trek if you're 
half the man you hope Molly thinks 
you are. And this exertion on your part 
should make a big impression on Molly. 
(Our “first love” was a young man who 
rode 12 miles on a bike one Sunday 
afternoon — just to say “hello” to us.) 

Not only will your enterprising spirit 
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assure Molly of your interest, but it 
may also give you an opportunity to 
meet her parents and to sell yourself 
to them. Parental approval is always a 
big asset to a boy —and in your case, 
this is particularly true. 

When you know Molly a little better, 
we'd recommend a cards-on-the-table 
tactic. Tell her you'd like to invite her 
to the movies or to go dancing or skat- 
ing, but that you have no car. Ask her 
if you might work out a date for some 
evening when her father and mother 
are planning to be in town. 

Possibly, if her parents are sold on 
you, they will volunteer transportation 
for the evening of your choice. But let 
Molly sound out any prospects in this 
direction. 

If your own family has a car, your 
dad or older brother might swap a lit- 
tle chauffeuring for your washing the 
car, shoveling the sidewalk, or stoking 
the furnace. Or you might be able to 
work out a deal with one of your bud- 
dies who boasts a car. You could volun- 
teer to buy movie tickets for Jeff and 
his date, if Jeff will call for Molly and 
drive her home. 

We suggested before that Molly 
might have girl friends in town with 
whom she could spend the night. You 


might arrange this yourself. However, 
if Ellen helps you out by inviting Molly 
to stay overnight with her, the least you 
can do is to round up another boy for 
Ellen and make the evening a foursome. 


Q. I like a girl who never wants to 
go out with me unless I am taking her 
to a party. I think another girl whom I 
also like would date me if I asked her. 
Should I drop No. 1 for No. 2? 


A. Offhand, we'd say yes — although 
we don’t know the ladies in question. 
If you have to promise a party in order 
to land a date with a girl, you can’t 
rate very high on her list. However, this 
is no tragedy. A girl who is interested 
only in the shekels you spend on her 
or the escort service you furnish for im- 
portant functions isn’t worth your time 
You'll have more fun with a girl who 
likes you. And when you find the right 
girl, she'll prefer a game of tiddlywinks 
with you to doing the town with any 
other fellow. 


Q. Last summer I met a girl who is 
very much interested in music, an in- 
terest which I share. All winter we have 
been corresponding, and recently I 
went to see her—at her request. As I 
was leaving, I asked her whether she 
loved me. She said, “No!” She added 
that she likes me because I compose 
music and study the composers. Now 
I'm crazy about her. Should I continue 
corresponding with her when she 
doesn't love me? 


A. Why not? You can’t rush a girl 
into thinking “You're the One.” But you 
can give a friendship based on mutual 
interests a chance to develop. 

Whenever a girl dates you for the 
money -you spend on her — think twice! 
However, if she dates you because you 
have similar interests, this is quite a 
different matter. A person’s interests 
come preity close to representing the 
person. Aren’t the people you like best 
usually those who share several of your 
major interests? 

Your friend’s interest in your music 
means that she likes to talk with you, 
and respects your ambitions. And this 
is the stuff of which real affection is 
composed. 

Instead of trying to turn a summer 
friendship into a Great Romance over- 
night, why not concentrate on discover- 
ing other mutual interests? It will take 
more than a love of music to turn your 
relationship into a symphony of love. 
But you have a good foundation upon 
which to build an excitii¢ friendship. 





Calling all Ripleys! Meet the biggest 
man in football — Joe Osborne, 360 
pounds of guard for Kennett (Mo.) 
High. Quarterback Don Hall fills out 
the right side of the picture. 


“I ONGO, bongo, bongo, I don’t 

wanna leave the Congo.” That’s 
what rivals of the Kennett (Mo.) High 
football team must have yodeled all last 
season. Look at what they had to face 
in civilization! (See picture. ) 

That man-mountain is Joe Osborne, 
the biggest guard in America. Splashed 
over his 74-inch frame are 360 pounds 
of non-blockable steak. Kennett’s quar- 
terback, Don ‘Hall, is shown next to 
him, to give you an idea of how Joe 
stacks up against a player of average 
size, 

The Kennett coach, Metz Cherry, 
wants to know whether Joe was the 
heaviest player in football last season. 
That question isn’t worth 64 bucks! Too 
easy to answer. 

Here’s a little tougher question that 
I'd like some help on: Has any high 
school basketball player scored more 
than 55 points in a game this season? 
Chuck Debok, of Russell (Iowa) High, 
racked up that many against Lucas 
High. Before crediting him with the 
record, I'd like to hear from you. A 
penny postcard will do very nicely. 

One dozen of the finest goose eggs 
are on their way to the Faison (N. C.) 
High basketball team, as a reward for 
their 39-0 shutout of Kenansville High 
— the first shutout of the season. Black- 
well must have been pitching. 

Bring on Notre Dame. That’s what 
Santa Monica (Calif.) High was gur- 
gling at the close of the football season. 
The Vikings polished off all 12 of their 
opponents in 1947, rolling up 426 points 
to their foes’ 71. 


Dick Horn, their signal caller, surely 
set an all-time record by completing 
106 of 181 passes for 2,117 yards. He 


also chucked 25 touchdown passes —— 


four more than the college record, 

The noblest Viking fan of them all, 
Peter Graber, tells me that a lot of peo- 
ple out his way think the 1947 team 
was the greatest in Southern California 
history. 

Some of my pals deep in the heart 
of Dixie are getting ready to secede 
from my column. They say I’m not 
devoting enough space to Southern ath- 
letes. Witness this letter from Jimmy 
Owens, of Gordo (Ala.) High. 

“Why do you keep writing about 
Northern.. football players — Lujack, 
Chappuis, Rossides, and Swiacki? I'd 
like to remind you that we still play 
football in the South. Before the Big 
Nine sewed up the Rose Bowl, it was 
dominated by Southern teams, Alabama 
alone played six.times in the Tourna- 
ment of Roses. 

“There are several players down here 
we are mighty proud of, such as Choo- 
Choo Justice, Bob Davis, Doak Walker, 
Charlie Conerly, Bobby Layne, and the 
passer of passers, Harry Gilmer. 

“In three seasons of play Gilmer com- 
pleted 170 out of 334 passes for 2,453 
yards and 26 touchdowns. He also 
gained 1,633 yards rushing, including 
17 touchdowns.” 

Now look, Jim, if there’s one thing 
nobody can accuse me of, it is that I 
have ignored Gilmer. I’m so wild about 
Harry that I wrote a whole page about 
him in the October 14, 1946 issue of 
Scholastic Magazines. 

Whenever anybody starts talking 
about Northern and Southern football, 
I always whip out my favorite anecdote, 
which goes back to my sophomore year 
at college. 

Our big game that season was against 
the U. of Georgia. Everybody warned 
us that the Bulldogs were real tough — 
that they loved to mix it with Northern 
teams —that our game would be the 
Civil War all over again, 

Well, we were trimmed, something 
like 47-0. Put the Bulldogs played good, 
hard, clean football. The only guy who 
put a little extra savagery into his block- 
ing and tackling was a big end named 
Graham Batchellor. 

On the train-ride home, we agreed 
that he must have hated us Yankees and 
that his grandpap must have ridden 
with General Lee. Thanks to Graham, 
at least four of our players brought back 
souvenirs uf the ball game — in the shape 
of nice big lumps. 


Several years later I met a very nice 
guy at a party, and we sat around talk- 
ing football — Northern and Southern. 
I told him about that game against 
Georgia and how that big tough end 
had slaughtered us poor Yankees. 

The fellow smiled. “You don’t mean 
Graham Batchellor, do you?” I looked 
at him amazed. ‘Why, yes, how did you 
know?” 

“Very simple,” he answered, his grin 
widening. “Graham happens to be my 
brother, And I'll let you in on another 
secret — he comes from Brooklyn!” 

“I'd like to commit suicide, sir,” 
writes Bill Longfellow, another rebel 
rouser — from Camden, N. J. (Woodrow 
Wilson High). 

“In your December 8 column you 
stated that the best way to commit sui- 
cide is to tell a Columbia fan that Ros- 
sides and Swiacki are not the best pass- 
ing combination in college football. So 
please send me a Columbia fan, air 
mail. 

“I claim R. and S. are not the top 
combo. My vote goes to Conerly and 
Poole, of Mississippi. Last season Con- 
erly set a new record by completing 133 
passes out of 233 tries for an average 
of .571 and a total gain of 1,367 yards. 
He also connected for 18 touchdowns 
— tops for the country. 

“Poole caught 52 passes for 513 yards 
and 8 touchdowns — the 52 catches set- 
ting an all-time record. So bring on that 
Columbia fan, I’m ready to die.” 

Next column (Feb. 2): Adolph Rupp 
and the U. of Kentucky basketball team. 

— Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


High man on the basketball poll; 
Chuck Debok, Russell (lowa) High 
School cager, who popped in 55 
points agcinst Lucas High School. 
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RE you interested in becoming a 
cook or a dressmaker? Do mechan- 
ics or the building trades appeal 

to you? Would you like to be a machin- 
ist, a bricklayer, a carpenter, a plumber, 
or a painter? Are you fascinated by 
printing or sheetmetal work? 

Is your dad like Paul Clapp’s? Is he 
determined that you enter one of the 
professions when your interests lie in 
another direction? If that’s your prob- 
lem, read Paul Clapp’s story. Show it to 
your dad, too. 

“Dad, I want to be an electrical 
worker,” Paul said to his father one 
evening after dinner. “I know you have 
set your heart on my being a lawyer. 
But I’ve always been interested in work- 
ing with my hands. I receive my best 
grades in shop courses at school. And 
I’m certainly no wizard when it comes 
to books.” 

Paul’s father dropped his newspaper 
and stared at his son. “Surely, you plan 
to go to college when you graduate in 
June. What have you in mind anyway? 
Are you thinking of entering a school of 
engineering?” 

“No, Dad. I’ve considered that, too. 
But I’ve decided I want to stay right 
here at home and become an apprentice 
to some electrical contractor.” 

“A what?” 

“An apprentice. That’s what they call 


- beginners in the learning-by-doing sys- 


tem in many industries. You learn a 
skilled trade by working at it under a 
planned program of work and study,” 
Paul explained. 


Applying for an Apprenticeship 


A few days later Paul inquired at the 
local office of the State Employment 
Service to find out whether he could 
qualify for apprenticeship training. He 
was directed to the Johnson Electrical 
Company which had an approved train- 
ing program. Here’s what happened: 

1. Apprentices are interviewed. “Are 
you merely interested in a job or are 
you planning for a career in electrical 
work?” the interviewer inquired. “Are 
you willing to sign up for a four-year 
period during which part of your pay 
will be the training you receive? How 
well did you do in high school? 

“We're chiefly interested,” explained 
the interviewer, “in finding out whether 
you have the ability and the manual 
dexterity to be an electrical worker, But 
we do want you to be able to read 
black print as well as blueprint. Your 
high school training in English and 
arithmetic is important. And we prefer 
our apprentices to be high school grad- 
uates.” 4 

2. Apprentices are examined. Paul 
passed the company’s aptitude and 
manual dexterity tests and the physical 
examination with flying colors. 


Karn While You Learn 


Apprenticeship Training 
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Library of Congress 
Future dressmaker learns her trade 
in apprenticeship training course. 


3. Apprentices sign an agreement. 
Next Paul signed an agreement to spend 
four years taking the training course 
under the guidance of the local joint 
committee for apprenticeship training 
in the electrical trades. 

“What’s the local joint committee?” 
Paul asked. 

He found that it consisted of electrical 
workers and representatives of manage- 
ment who supervise apprentices during 
the training period. The local committee 
also often sets the wages and hours for 
apprentices, arranges for their school 
work, and keeps track of their progress, 
and decides when they are ready to 
graduate. 


Learning 


Paul's first job was in the Johnson 
Company’s warehouse. Here he learned 
the names of thousands of parts. pieces 
of equipment, and materials. 

Two afternoons a week, Paul studied 





‘ Westinghouse 
A Westinghouse instructor explains 
a fine point to two apprentices. 


in the local vocational high school. At 
first he took English, trade arithmetic, 
and shop work, Later he studied me- 
chanical drawing and blueprint read- 
ing. His program called for a minimum 
of 144 hours a year of class work; 
actually he took much more. 

After six months, the local apprentice- 
ship committee transferred Paul to the 
Scody Electrical Company to give him 
a more all around training. Here he 
studied the tools that he would be ex- 
pected to use as a skilled worker. He 
learned about measuring rules, scales, 
saw drills, and different metals. He came 
into contact, for the first time, with the 
National Electrical Code, a handbook 
for employers and workers in the elec- 
trical field. He began to use his new 
knowledge on the job and in the school 
shop. 


. +. and Earning 

Paul received a regular pay check 
during his entire training period. At first 
his wages were only 40 per cent_of what 
a journeyman (skilled worker) earns. 
But when he graduated he was earning 
about 90 per cent of a journeyman’s pay. 
Wages for apprentices, Paul discovered, 
vary widely with the times and the 
industries. One firm starts apprentices 
at 55 cents an hour, then jumps the pay 
gradually to 59 cents, 63 cents, 67 cents, 
72 cents, 77 cents, 82 cents, and finally 
to 87 cents an hour in the final period. 
Paul received more than this. 

By this time Paul knew that many 
companies have apprenticeship training 
programs — Ford, General Motors, In- 
ternational Harvester, Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber, Westinghouse, and Gen- 
eral Electric, to name a few. 

One evening, toward the end of 
Paul’s training course, he had another 
talk with his father. 

“There are many jobs in the electrical 
business which really rank with the pro- 
fessions, Dad. I think that being an 
electrician is as important as being a 
lawyer. To me, it is much more interest- 
ing. Besides, electrical science is a grow- 
ing field. When I become really skilled, 
I’m going to take post-graduate courses 
so that I can be a specialist.” 

A few days later, Paul invited his dad 
and mother to the graduation ceremo- 
nies. Many of the town’s leading busi- 
ness men, as well as workers and leaders 
in the electrical field, were there. As 
Paul received his certificate, he saw real 
pride on his father’s face. 


— WILLIAM Favet, 
Vocational Editor 
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ARE HER SPECIALTY 


‘‘™’D RATHER play a character part 
than a sweet young thing, any day! 
Witches are my specialty, you know.” 

The petite young lady’s sparkling 
smile made it much easier for us to 
visualize her in a “sweet young thing” 
role. But we’ve heard her act the witch 
to perfection many times; so we knew 
that her ability to play such parts 
matched her enthusiasm for them. 

You've probably heard her, too. She’s 
Miriam Wolfe, versatile young radio 
actress, and a steady performer on both 
“Let’s Pretend” (CBS, Saturdays, 11:00 
a.m. E.S.T.) and “Studio One” (CBS, 
Tuesdays, 9:30 p.m. E.S.T.). 

“I remember the first time I was 
asked to report for a part on ‘Studio 
One’,” Miriam continued. “They were 
doing Pride and Prejudice, and Fletcher 
Markle, the director, was going to cast 
me as one of the prim, proper daugh- 
ters. But there was one nasty, crotchety 
old lady in the script — and that was the 
part I had my eye on. I guess it was 
rather cheeky of me, but I suggested to 
Fletcher that he let me try it. He did, 
and what's more, he gave it to me! It 
Was a small part, but I had a wonderful 
time with it. It was something you 
could really sink your teeth into!” 

When we asked Miriam if she always 
preferred playing older women to young 
girls, she shook her head vigorously. 

“Oh, no,” she exclaimed. “In fact, my 
two favorite parts were both young 
girls. One was a sixteen-year-old Mexi- 
can girl in “The Sparrow and the Hawk,’ 
which was a children’s serial. The other 
was Cathy in ‘Studio One’s’ production 
of Wuthering Heights. It’s not the age 
of the character that matters. It’s wheth- 
er she’s an interesting person. And in 
most scripts the young girls—or in- 
génues, as we call them — are all pretty 
much the same. I prefer tackling a part 
where you can build up a well-rounded 
personality for the character. It’s hard 


work, but it’s more exciting. And, after 
all, acting” is work — at least, good act- 
ing is,” she added. 

Miriam knows what she’s talking 
about when she says that acting is work, 
for she has been a radio actress for 21 
of her 25 years, A native New Yorker, 
she made her radio debut when she was 
four years old, appearing on children’s 
variety programs. Six years later, Nila 
Mack signed her up for the “Let’s Pre- 
tend” shows. Miss Mack was amazed 
at the depth and range of Miriam’s 
voice, and immediately assigned her to 
the old witch and cruel stepmother 
roles. Miriam has been acting in the 
series ever since. ~ 

“All the actors and actresses on ‘Let’s 
Pretend’ form a very exclusive little 
family,” Miriam told us. “New young- 
sters keep joining the group all the 
time, and they all sort of grow up with 
it. About ten of us alums formed a 
group called ‘Young Professionals’ a few 
years ago, We were all aching to see 
our names in lights on Broadway. We 
tried to write and produce our own 
stage shows for children.” 

“With any success?” we asked. 

Miriam grinned ruefully. “Unfor- 
tunately, we couldn’t find anyone to 
back us; so we gave up after a year.” 

“Have you also given up that desire 
to see your name in lights?” 

“Not at all,” Miriam declared. “I had 
a taste of it when I worked with stock 
companies in Massachusetts one sum- 
mer. I enjoyed it tremendously. I'd 
never want to give up radio work com- 
pletely. But I'd still like to see if I can 
break into the theater, and then divide 
my time between stage and radio act- 
ing. 

“Have you always worked in New 
York?” we asked Miriam. 

“I was hoping you’d ask me that,” 
she confessed, her grey-blue eyes light- 
ing up. “About six years ago, I had a 


wonderful experience. I went up to 
Buffalo to play the lead in a soap opera 
for the local CBS station. Its title was 
Tll Find My Way,’ and since I was 
new to the city, I was always getting 
lost. Studio people kept making bad 
jokes about Miriam losing her way 
again. 

“But that’s not what I started to tell 
you about,” she smiled. “They also 
gave me a program called “Women’s 
Matinee.” It was a disc jockey show, 
and I wrote, directed, and performed 
on it. And since the station was a fairly 
small one, I did other directing and odd 
jobs. I learned about every single job 
that contributes to a program. It helped 
me tremendously. Until then, I'd never 
understood the problems of the writer, 
the director, and the engineer.” 

We wondered aloud how an under- 
standing of radio production work 
could help an actor improve his own 
technique, Miriam thought a moment 
before answering. 

“It didn’t actually help me to improve 
my acting,” she said finally. “But it 
helped me improve my radio technique. 
There’s a knack to acting in front of a 
microphone. I realize that again and 
again when I see fine stage and screen 
actors who, at first, are at a loss before 
the mike. Then, too, my all-round ex- 
perience in Buffalo helped me in my 


job-hunting. It gave me a better under- © 


standing of directors’ problems. Now I 
can approach them much more intel- 
ligently when they're casting, and co- 
operate better with them when I’m 
working on a show. 

“It’s just as important to understand 
the jobs of your fellow-workers as to 
understand your own,” Miriam - con- 
cluded, “I'd certainly advise anyone 
who’s interested in radio to start off 
with small-station work. That’s where 
you learn what makes radio run!” — 
Lee Learner, Radio Editor. 


Miriam Wolfe with young starlets 
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MiMTHE SENATOR WAS INDIS- 
CREET (Universal-International. 
Produced by Nunnally Johnson. 
Directed by George S. Kaufman.) 


This is an hilarious take-off on big- 
time politicos with presidential aspira- 
tions. William Powell plays the part of 
pompous Senator Melvin G. Ashton 
who dreams of being head of the White 
House. When an ambitious young press 
agent (Peter Lind Hayes) takes charge 
of publicizing the Senator's campaign, 
the future of the U. S. looks grim. 

We first realize that Senator Ashton 
is a serious contender for his party's 
nomination when he.begins to bombard 
the press with statements that he is not 
a candidate for the presidency. Top 
party boss (Ray Collins) collars Ash- 
ton and demands that he stop issuing 
denials, explaining that this tactic is re- 
served for the men whom the party 
considers presidential timber. 

Unfortunately, the Senator has kept 
a diary covering his 35 years in poli- 
tics. The contents of the diary, if made 
public, would ruin most of the party 
bigwigs all over the nation. Thus 
threatened, the party #& forced to allow 
Ashton to continue with his campaign. 
Ashton poses for newsreel cameras in 
full Indian headdress — or in any other 
dress that will inspire publicity. 

All of the stock vote-getting devices 
come in for a ribbing here. Typical of 
Ashton’s campaign line is his claim that 
he is: Against Inflation! Against De- 
flation! FOR FLATION! This amazing 
platform finds great flavor with the 
American public, which is also a victim 
of the general lampooning. 

This comic trouncing of party poli- 
tics could have been a first-rate satire 
—the kind that enlightens citizens and 
inspires reforms. Could have been we 
say —if Director Kaufman had chosen 
to handle his material more subtly and 
to focus his witty diagnosis upon some 
of the more serious evils in our political 
system. 

But in an effort to hurt no one’s feel- 
inge, the film makers have chosen 
merely to make merry over the time- 
honored gags about baby-kissing cam- 
paigners. At any rate, the burlesquing 
is carried off with zest and the film 
should give you an amusing preview 
of some of the stunts you may expect 
to see pulled off during the coming 
presidential campaign. 

William Powell seems to relish this 
opportunity for bombast and plays his 
role to the hilt. And we predict that 
Peter Lind Hayes is a young man you'll 
want to see more of. In addition to a 
sense of humor, he has quite a bit of 
boyish charm. He gets a chance to ex- 
ercise this on Ella Raines. Ella plays a 
bright newspaper gal intent on foiling 
Senator Ashton’s ambitions. 








“Tops, don’t miss. ~““Worthwhile. “Save your money. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “““Gentleman’s Agreement. 
¥“¥“The Fugitive. ““Mourning Becomes 
Electra. ““The Bishop’s Wife. ~““Captain 
from Castile. ““The Swordsman. ““Ty- 
coon. ““Thunder in the Valley. “Green 
Dolphin Street. ““Magic Town. “Uncon- 
quered. “““Shoe Shine. 

Comedy: ““The Senator Was Indis- 
creet. ““”The Voice of the Turtle 
“Where There’s Life. 

Musical: ““Good News. 

Mystery: ““Ride the Pink Horse. 

Documentary: ““The Roosevelt Story. 


How Observing Are You? 


Recently, Producer Sam Goldwyn’s 
publicity office sent us a little quiz on 
movie “props.” Perhaps the purpose ot 
the quiz was only to entertain us. How- 





William Powell and Peter Lind Hayes 
star in The Senator Was Indiscreet. 


ever, we have a hunch Sam’s boys are 
trying to find out whether we are quali- 
fied to be reviewing movies. 

At any rate, the quiz is a good meas- 
ure of whether you are observing of 
details. We thought maybe some of you 
film fans might like to try your wits on 
it. We’ve added a few items of our own. 
Here it is: 

“Prop” Talk 


In every motion picture “props” play 
an important role. In the next column 
there are 12 lists of properties. Each list 
should call to your mind a film pro- 
duced within the last two years. Give 


yourself 10 points for each correct 
answer. A score of 70 is passing, 90 is 
good, and anything over 100 is colossal! 
(Mr. Goldwyn’s word, not ours.) 
Answers are at the bottom of the page. 


1. an airplane, a discharge button, 
an ice cream sundae, a glass of lem- 
onade, a bottle of Parisian perfume, a 
wedding ring. 

2. a little black book, a pair of gold 
shoes, a pigeon, a corset, a psychi- 
atrist’s couch, a cheese grater. 

3. a coffeepot, a secondhand suit, a 
horse-drawn carriage, a bottle of pat- 
ent medicine, a china dog, a grand- 
father’s clock. 

4. a bottle of sherry, a Roman coin, 
a harp, a pair of ice skates, a bonnet, a 
doll. 

5. a water pitcher, a straw hat, a 
record, a contract, a conference table, 
a necktie. 

6. a pocketknife, a pony, a letter 
from the President, a whip, a Bible, a 
set of silverware. 

7. a black revolver, a dark overcoat, 
a gray hat, a steamy window, a signed 


“confession, a desk calendar. 


8. a potato, a maze, a model T, a 
gavel, a loving cup, a gunny sack. 

9. an antique watch, an accordion, 
an electric switch, a red hat, a pair of 
ballet slippers. 

10. a fur coat, a cello, a champagne 
glass, a restaurant menu, a revolver, a 
baton. 

1l. a diary, an Indian headdress, a 
key to a railroad station locker, a gold 
purse, a telephone. 

12. a script for a play, an overseas 
cap, a pair of pajamas, a telephone, 
two theater tickets. 

13. a wad of gum, a merry-go-round, 
a hearing aid. 

14. a handkerchief, a red beard, a 
chest of gems, a poker, a ring. 





Answers: 
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iercing the 
UIpersonic 
arrier 


An AIR WEEK Feature 
By Sam Burger 


ECENTLY, a national aviation 
R magazine reported that the Army’s 

experimental rocket plane, the 
Bell XS-I, had flown faster than the 
speed of sound. The Army Air Forces 
.coldly refused to confirm or deny the 
story, despite appeals from the nation’s 
press. But even on the strength of an 
unconfirmed report, the New York 
Times put the story on its front page. 

Why all the fuss and feathers? Why 
is all this attention given to what seems 
like “just another speed record”? Here’s 
why. 

If the XS-1. has really traveled at su- 
personic (faster than sound) speed, a 
new era of high speed aviation has ar- 
rived, and the day of 1,000 mile-an- 
hour plane travel is close at hand. Even 
more fantastic speeds should be pos- 
sible. 

What has the speed of sound to do 
with aircraft? No one knows exactly. 
But something happens to an airplane 
as it approaches the speed of sound. 
That something is called “compressibil- 








ity shock.” Nearing the sonic barrier, 
these shock waves have torn planes 
apart and plunged pilots to their death. 
But once the barrier has been pierced, 
say the engineers, the airflow is again 
smooth and the plane’s flight is un- 
troubled. 

At sea level, sound travels at a speed 
of 764 m.p.h. — but at sea level only. 
As we gain altitude, and the density of 
the air lessens, the speed of sound drops 
sharply. At 35,000 feet —the altitude 
at which the XS-1 is said to have flown 
— the speed of sound is only 660 m.p.h. 
How much faster than 660 m.p.h. the 
XS-1 flew was not reported. Its speed 
at sea level would not have surpassed 
that of sound. But the flight was made 
at 35,000 feet, where sonic speed -is 
quickly approached — and sonic speeds 
spell DANGER. 

Simple mathematics explains this 
danger. The air resistance an airplane 
meets increases approximately as the 
square of the speed. In other words, a 
plane traveling 500 m.p.h. meets 25 
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Launched from underneath a B-29, this Bell XS-1 may have made history. 


times the resistance of a plane traveling 
only 100 m.p.h. 

At near sonic speeds, air resistance 
is so great that the air begins to pile 
up in front of a wing, instead of flowing 
smoothly over it. This air is compressed, 
layer upon layer, until it acts almost 
like a brick wall. Some air does man- 
age to flow over*the wing, but this air 
is now upset and turbulent. These 
shock waves may tear the metal skin 
from the plane’s surfaces and blast a 
tail assembly to shreds. 

The design (still a secret) of the 
Bell XS-1 may be the answer to 
shock waves and other compressibility 
problems. Rocket engines capable of 
1,000 m.p.h. speeds have already been 
developed. All that must be engineered 
now is the human factor. Cockpits or 
cabins will have to be refrigerated, for 
at 1,000 m.p.h. the temperature within 
a plane is hot enough to boil water. But 
aeronautical engineers are confident 
that such purely mechanical problems 
can be licked. 
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VOCAL 


+++Golden Earrings (Columbia). 
Dinah Shore. Dinah sings slow, wistful 
lyrics to a gypsy-like backing. The flip- 
over is one of our pet songs, The Gen- 
tleman Is a Dope. Dinah turns in a fine 
job, but the Jo Stafford version (Capi- 
tol) is the best we've heard. 


##I'm Waiting for Ships That 
Never Come In (Columbia). Buddy 
Clark. Buddy sings this oldie with feel- 
ing and taste. On the other side, #¢:The 
Emperor Waltz, he sings trite lyrics so 


slowly you'd never know it was a 
Strauss waltz. 

##So Far and A Fellow Needs a 
Girl (RCA Victor). Perry Como. For 
quality of tone, expression, and lilt, 
we'll take this recording of these two 
songs over any others. But we're not 
keen on the organ in the background, 
and we'd like to know what Perry had 
in his mouth while he was singing the 
first side. 

#+#What a Fool I Have Been and 
They Can't Convince Me (RCA Vic- 
tor). Clear, expressive singing, but not 
much sparkle. 


SWING 

+i##Fun and Fancy Free and rll 
Never Make the Same Mistake Again 
(Columbia). Gene Krupa. Bright, tasty 
big band playing of two good arrange- 
ments. 


#H#Fun and Fancy Free (Musi- 
craft). Phil Brito. A peppy, danceable 
platter with tuneful singing. The back- 
ing, #+How Lucky You Are, is dismal. 


#When I Write My Song (RCA 
Victor). Freddy Martin. Distinctly not 
an improvement on Saint-Saens’ orig- 
inal My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice. Vo- 
calist Stuart Wade is no help, either. 
The B-side, Don’t You Love Me Any- 
more, left us yawning. 


CLASSICAL 


#+#H#Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony (Columbia). Bruno Walter con- 
ducts the Philadelphia Orchestra. There 
are several good recordings of this per- 
ennial favorite. However, if you're in 
the market for a new one, we think 
this Bruno Walter version is hard to 
beat. 
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Dou can’t see who they are yet. But 
among these high school graduates 
actually walk tomorrow’s leaders. 
Young men who will win their way to 
the top in the Army, in industry and 
in science. 

Will you be among them? Will you 
be prepared to take your place with 
the relatively few who are destined to 
command? Among the finest proving 
grounds for leadership are the U. S. 
Army’s unique Leadership Schools 
where qualified young men are trained 
to direct others. 





Also unprecedented is the Army’s 
Technical School Plan under which 
high school graduates are free to select 
the kind of specialized Army training 
they want — before enlisting! 

Nothing like this has ever been 
offered before by any army. Qualified 
applicants actually chart their own 
careers. They may choose from a list 
of more than 60 technical schools 
offering the finest kind of training in 
such highly desirable fields as Con- 
struction, Mechanics, Crafts, Elec- 
tricity and Radio and a number of 
others. 

Those who can make the grade can 
learn about engines, locotmctives, 
heavy construction tools of all kinds. 
cable splicing, radio operation, drafts- 
manship, stenography and scores of 
other valuable skills and crafts. 





If you’re nearing graduation, why 

re not talk to your counselor about the 

ome a opportunities offered by the Army 

Technical School Plan? You get the 

full high Army pay while in training, 

plus all the other benefits: excellent 

oun to Bee food and quarters, recreation and 
sports, the finest kind of medical and 


dental care, the chance to get ahead 
. and be a real leader. 





U. S. ARMY AND U.S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 
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U. S. ARMY RECRUITING PUBLICITY BUREAU 


Governors Island, New York 





Please send me a copy of the pamphlet giving full details about the U. S. Army 
Technical School Plan and the booklet entitled “This Is Where Leaders Are Made.” 
a 
Address 
City and State 


This coupon is applicable only to citizens resident in the United States of America. 
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Without Words 


(Continued) 


He glowed with the warmth of a hunt- 
er's pride. They'd never get away now; 
they were doomed unless it snowed. 

A mile farther on they had camped, 
and there he camped too. There was 
still a faint warmth in the depths of 
their ashes. But the sight of a bundle 
lashed in the low branches of a spruce 
made him pause. It was a hairy caribou 
skin, a big trout net, and a heavyish 
iron Dutch oven. So they were light- 
ening loads, were they? They knew they 
were being tracked then. How did they 
know? 

Jan sat on the fir brush of their tent 
site and thought about it. They didn’t 
know, they couldn’t know. Mathieu was 
just playing safe, that was all, announc- 
ing, if he should be followed, that he 
was still a-drivin’ ’er for all he was 
worth, bluffing a pursuer, trying to say, 
“I know I am being followed” — just in 
case he should be followed. Mathieu 
would go on for a week, get his women 
set in a good camp, then circle back, 
hunting as he came, and pick up his 
stuff again. 

That’s what you think, Mathieu. 

That night he ate another half a ban- 
nock, only half when he could so easily 
have eaten three whole ones. What a 
fool he was to have traveled so light. 
If, by some mischance, he didn’t catch 
them now, he'd be stranded off here 
with nothing to eat. 

Rolled in his blanket and their. cari- 
bou robe, he had the best sleep yet. 
It was risky. He had his gun beside him. 
For why couldn’t Mathieu come back 
tonight as well as in a week? All about 
was the ring of darkness; here was the 
firelight. What a perfect mark to shoot 
at. Yes, but Mathieu wouldn’t shoot him. 
Why, Mathieu’s father used to camp on 
the shore at Turner’s Harbor in the sum- 
mertime years ago. Mathieu's ‘cousin 
used to wrestle with Jan by the hour, 
and Mathieu himself had been in the 
foot races they ran on the beach by 
the blue, cool bay long ago. 

He sat and poked at the fire. Mathieu 
wouldn’t shoot you, he was thinking, but 
you'd shoot Mathieu. Mathieu would 
steal his grub, but he wouldn’t steal 
Mathieu’s grub. Head in hands, he 
rocked to and fro, bewildered and hat- 
ing this mental tangle. Oh, if Mathieu 
only hadn’t come along at all; if only 
Mathieu hadn’t taken a whole bag of 
flour, he would be so glad for Mathieu. 

He settled it this way; if Mathieu 
wants to come along and shoot me to- 
night, let him, that’s good luck for 
Mathieu; but if Mathieu doesn’t, maybe 
Mathieu will get shot himself tomorrow 
night. 

The stars paled and the east grayed 


the same as on other mornings. Jan did 
not set out until there was a little light. 
It would be so easy for Mathieu to wait 
hidden by the track. 

He walked with his cap on the side, 
exposing one ear, and when that ear 
began to freeze he tilted his cap and 
uncovered the other. Every mile he 
stopped and listened, mouth open, hold- 
ing his breath. Late in the forenoon 
as he stood examining a small valley 
thick with willows and boulders, he 
was conscious from the corner of his eye 
that a tuft of snow was slipping down 
the face of a gray boulder of to the left. 
Was somebody behind there? He turned 
and ran, dodging through the trees. 
Skirting the end of the willows, he 
stealthily approached the trail farther 
on. No, no one had been there. It must 
have been a willow twig brushing the 
rock in the breeze. Here were the three 
prints, just the three prints. Mathieu’s 
almost indistinguishable under the wo- 
men’s and the sleds’. The women had 
given up hauling tandem. They took 
turns single, and when they changed 
places Mathieu didn’t wait for them. 
They had to run a little to catch up, 
poor things. Luce could never have 
hauled like that. 

As he tamped, he got to thinking of 
the otter skin Mathieu had left. It was 


funny the way Indian hunters would 


take food. They’d been hunters for so 
many ages they thought a bag of flour, 
like a caribou, was anybody’s who need- 
ed it. But they wouldn’t steal fur. In- 
dians! They were like a necessary evil, 
they were like children. It would be 
better if they did steal fur and left the 
grub alone. They could pack grub as 
well as anybody, but they were too 
lazy. They let the trappers wear them- 
selves to skin and bone struggling up 
the river in a canoe loaded to the gun- 
wales, risking their lives for it in the 
white rapids, lugging their loads up 
The Great Bank, a mile long and steep- 
er than the bridge of Satan’s own nose, 
breaking their backs for it across twelve 
miles of swamps and brooks and slip- 
pery rocks on the Grad Portage where 
the tumplines pulled their hair out by 
the roots and they carried till their eyes 
turned black and their trembling knees 
sagged under them. And then — the In- 
dians came along and helped themselves 
as though flour were worth no more 
up here than down on the bay shore. 
They won't help themselves to m 

grub, Jan thought grimly. Some day Ill 
come back to the house maybe and find 


it cleaned right out. And what about * 


me, living on jay’s legs and moss till I 
fall in the snow and die? 

The sky was growing deeper gray, 
darkness coming early. The air was chill 
with a suspicion of dampness. Come 
a big batch of snow to cover their track 
and make the walking back heavy, he’d 


be in a fine fix with no food. He smelled 
the wind, and it smelled like snow. Be- 
fore dark it began to fall, and at dark 
he still had not caught them. Must 
be getting weak, he thought ruefully. 
He’d set some rabbit snares tonight. Or 
maybe he’d get a partridge. And maybe 
he wouldn't. 

He stood on the shore of a little lake 
and leaned against a tree, uncertain. 
With the new snow and the dark, there 
was only the barest sign of the track 
now. By morning it would be gone. 
What was that sharp smell? 

He threw back his head and sniffed. 


_ Wood smoke! He had caught them. Let 


the snow pelt down, let it snow six feet 
in the night; he had caught them and 
they couldn’t get away. 

Strange, though, that they should 
camp before the snow got thick. An 
hour more and they would have been 
safe. Well, Mathieu had made his last 
mistake this time. 

Over a knoll in a thick clump of firs 
Jan built a small fire to boil the kettle. 
He was‘ravenous, and weary to the 
bone. They were camped, they would 
keep till he got ready for them. And 
they couldn’t smell his smoke with the 
wind this way. 


He ate the last of his bannock, drank © 


four cups of tea, and smoked his pipe 
to the fast dregs. Then he left his bag 
and ax, took his rifle, and stole out across 
the dark lake. It was black as ink, and 
the new snow was like cotton wool to 
muffle his steps. Just back from the 
far shore he saw their dome-shaped 
meetchwop glimmering. They were 
burning a candle in there, one of his 
own probably. 

He crept up closer on his belly, foot 
by foot. The two sleds were stuck up 
against a tree; there was the chopping 
block, the ax, the chips. Snowshoes 
were hanging from a limb, the two small 
pairs. But where were the big snow- 
shoes — where was Mathieu? Behind 
that black tree there with his vifle 
cocked? 

He lay silent, scarcely breathing, ears 
stretched for the slightest sound. There 
were only the wind and the. falling 
snow and the women’s voices and the 
scraping pan. 

He was freezing, he couldn't lie there 
all night. Inch by inch, he crawled away. 
Silent as a shadow, he went back across 
the lake. There was danger everywhere 
now, every time he moved a muscle. He 
could feel it all around him, feel a prick- 
ling in his scalp and a supernatural 
certainty that as he was stalking Ma- 
thieu, Mathieu was stalking him. Cau- 
tiously, with long waits, he approached 
his camp. The fire was out. His fingers 
touched the game bag, and drew back. 
Something was there, something that 
shouldn’t be! Something was wrong. 
Chills went up and down his spine. 
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There was no sound. Nothing but the 
soft hiss of the snowflakes drifting down. 

Then he smelled it. Bread, new-baked 
bread, sweet as life to his nostrils. He 
drew off his mitten and touched the 
game bag again. His fingers counted 
them — seven crusty bannock cakes, still 
warm. 

Everything was different now. Noisily 
he crashed down a big tree for his 
night’s fire. 

I wouldn't forgive Mathieu, he mused, 
for taking a bag of flour, but he forgives 
me for trying to kill him. All the time the 
snow’s coming down and he only had to 
go on a little piece farther tonight to 
lose me. He knows that, but he takes 
a chance and sneaks back to feed me, 
me that’s chasing hi-n to kill him. 

He finished one of the fragrant, tend- 
er bread cakes and lay down with his 
back to the fire. It was a long time since 
he'd felt so happy Wonderful strange 
too, how much he and Mathieu had 
said to each other without words. 

Toward morning the snow stopped. 
Just after sunrise the Indian family 
broke camp and climbed the hill up 
from the shore. Jan, watching from the 
opposite hill across the lake, saw them 
silhouetted, three dark figures on the 
bare ridge. He pointed his gun at a tree 
and let go greeting. Boomboom. 
Boom. He saw the two women, startled, 
duck behind their sled. 

But Mathieu stood erect against the 
brightening sky. He raised his rifle and 
fired one answering shot. 

So they stood for a moment on op- 
posite hills, with upraised hands. Good- 
by, Luck. 


Reprinted from Frost and Fire by Elliott 
Merrick; copyright 1939 by Elliott Mer- 
rick; used by permission of the publishers, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





The Master Salesman 
(Concluded from page 16) 


SALESMAN: I will now explain in de- 
tail the design of the motor of the 
Earthworm tractor, and point out the 
reasons why it insures a low consump- 
tion of gasoline. It’s the finest motor in 
the world, and I will tell you — 

ZacHary: No, you won't! (Plants 
business end of the shotgun on second 
button of the SaLesMAN’s vest, and 
shoves him back into the corner.) 

SALESMAN (Weakly): What do you 
want? 

ZacHary: (Quietly, but with deter- 
mination): I want you to keep that 
mouth shut. (Wiggles finger on the trig- 
ger) Listen. I want to buy a tractor. 
Get out your order blanks. And remem- 
ber, not a peep, not a twitter. All right 
— put me down for one ten-ton Earth- 
worm tractor, current specifications, 
standard equipment. To be delivered at 


once to Zachary Taylor Allen, Matador, 
Motley County, Texas. Terms, cash. 
Here is my check for five hundred dol- 
lars’ deposit, The rest I will pay on 
delivery, Where do I sign? Good. Just 
one question — answer yes or no: Can 
you ship it out this week? 

SALESMAN: Yes. 

ZacHary (Gathering up his hat and 
box of shells, and carrying his gun): 
Good-by. (He starts for the door.) 

STENOGRAPHER: That was wonderful! 

(He makes her a bow, and strides out 
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the door into the street. She gazes after 
him with admiration, while the Saves- 
MAN leans weakly against the wall. 
Gradually the SaALEsMAN begins to re- 
vive. Finally his eye lights on the order 
in his hand.) 

SALESMAN: Look! (He exhibits the 
order to the STENOGRAPHER.) I signed 
him up for a ten-ton! I tell you, I got 
the sales talk that wins! Come on in 
and I'll read you that article on “Meth- 
ods of a Master Salesman.” 

(CurTAIN) 
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TELEPHONES WITHOUT WIRES 


THE SET 





A telephone in an automobile? Yes, it’s 
true. It’s a special kind of telephone that 
uses radio waves instead of wires. The 
driver can talk to any regular telephone 
— or to another telephone-equipped car 
or truck. When he’s being called, a bell 
rings and a lamp lights on the dash. 





THE SYSTEM 


Receiving stations spotted 
around the city pick up your 
voice from the car by radio 
and send it along to the con- 
trol terminal by wire. From 
here on your voice travels 
over a regular telephone cir- 
cuit. The answer, of course, 
returns over the same circuit 
to the terminal and then goes 
out to the car through a high- 
power radio transmitter. 


























LOCAL 
TELEPHONE USTOMER’S 
OFFICE TELE PHONE 
og CONTROL TERMINAL 
AND TRANSMITTER 





NEAREST 
RECEIVER 


THE SUBSCRIBERS 


Mobile telephones are already 
in use in many cities and along 
hundreds of miles of highway. 
They provide an important ser- 
vice to doctors, trucking com- 
panies, salesmen on the road— 
even boats and passenger 
trains operating within radio 
range of the relay stations. 
e 

This is one example of the many 
ways your telephone company 
is making the telephone more 
useful to you and your family. 
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19 Minutes 


Of Hair-Raising Suspense 


hair-raising suspense to “talk in” a 

plane pilot through heavy overcast 
to a safe landing at Washington’s Na- 
tional Airport the other night. 

Joe Vivari, senior traffic control officer 
at the airport, did the talking, and the 
pilot was Nick Carofanello, who was 
flying a twin-engined Beechcraft for 
Sloan & Zook Oil Co. of Bradford, Pa. 

About 30 miles from Washington the 
pilot found himself in a predicament. 
At 6000 feet, ice had covered his wind- 
shield, His heater couldn’t thaw the ice 
fast enough, and his air-speed indicator 
was off some 30 miles an hour. There 
was no light on his gyro compass and 
the ceiling held at about 900 feet. 
Visibility was only three miles at his 
level. 

Contact with the Washington tower 
was slow, but finally over radio joe’s 
voice reached Nick and offered him 
ground-control approach. From then 
on Joe talked almost constantly. 

“If you can establish your position 
on the southwest leg, south of Mount 
Vernon, we can start descending you 
... Mr. Carofanello was on his way 
in, if conditions didn’t get worse and 
the contact remained clear. But it didn’t. 


|’ TOOK a long 19 minutes and some 


By James O'Neill, Jr. 


Scripps-Howard Staff Writer 


The plane overshot its mark at Mount 
Vernon, 

“Reverse your course, and start your 
descent between the range station and 
a point four minutes south of it,” 
crackled the tower. “Advise leaving 
6000 feet... .” 

Mr. Carofanello reported “leaving 
6000 feet at 6 p.m.” Then, later, “Over 
Mount Vernon, at 4500 feet and de- 
scending.” 

Came the welcome words from the 
tower: “We have you in radar contact 
now. If impossible to complete your 
landing, we'll advise you to pull up 
and proceed to Andrews Field, You are 
about 15 miles southwest of the airport, 
headed away from Mount Vernon. 

“Do you wish to proceed with 
ground-control approach from this posi- 
tion?” 

Yes, the pilot did. 

The tower talked almost endlessly 
now, giving the pilot confidence in his 
instruments and in Joe, the guy in the 
tower. 

“Report leaving 3000 feet . . . per- 
form initial cockpit check , . . check 


gyro compass heading . . . at this time 
you are 12 miles southwest of the field 
. .. this will be your base leg. . .” 

But the tower didn’t know about that 
gyro compass light and Nick had to use 
a flashlight to see just what that head- 
ing was, This proved the greatest dif- 
ficulty of all. 

“Descend to 2000 feet . . . stand by 
for final approach. After completing 
your turn you will be on your final 
approach, ... ” 

He was almost on the deck, but that 
unlighted compass didn’t help and the 
pilot overshot his turn. . . . 

“Steer right 360 . . . steer right, steer 
right immediately . . . steer right imme- 
diately to 320 degrees.” 

“You're rolling out on a heading of 
820 .. . your altitude is 1500 feet... 
you are starting your final approach. 

“We have you in radar contact... 
you're 18 miles south-southeast of the 
field. . . . I will advise you when you 
should be contact (when the ground 
should be sighted . . . but ice now had 
covered Nick’s windshield). 

“Steer right to a heading of 360 de- 
grees . . . you're 11 miles south of the 
field . . . 10 miles south of the field... 
descend to 1000 feet .. . steer left 320 
... you're drifting to the right... 
you're six miles south of the field at a 
heading of 320 degrees . . . you're drift- 
ing to the left . . . descend to 700 feet, 
heading 320 . . . you're five miles out 
... Steer to a heading of 310 degrees 
... you're drifting . . . three and a half 
miles out . . . you're lining up fairly 
good . . . now steer 360 degrees. . . 
steer 360 degrees . . . maintain 7000 
feet . . . you're lined up at 360... 
three miles south of the field . . .” 

The tower called constantly, never 
pausing. 

“You should be contact (but for the 
ice on the windshield) . . . three miles 
out ... lined up good . . . go to 500 
feet . . . if you read me, drop your land- 
ing lights... . 

“I have you in contact . , . steer right 
15 degrees . . . there’s the runway right 
ahead of you ... one mile out. . . steer 
right 10 degrees . .. you should have 
the runway... 

Almost on the mat... and the tower 
continued: 

“You're lining up with the runway... 
straighten up to 360. . . you're over the 
approach lights . . . over the boundary 
of the field . . . proceed with landing 
... you're landing . . . you're landing 
now ... level it off .. . you’re on now 
... you're on... you're on!” 

And another pilot rolls his sky crate 
up the ramp and walks away, thanks to 
Joe Vivari, who “talks ’em in.” 

Reprinted from the New York World- 


Telegram by permission of the editor and 
the authors. 
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SPEAKING 
OF BOOKS 


These reviews were written by high 
school students who meet and discuss 
books regularly at the Nathan Straus 
Library in New York City. If you have 
read any good books recently, send us 
your reviews. Other students want to 
know what you’re reading—and why. 


MY FATHER’S HOUSE, by Meyer Levin. 
Viking. 1947. 


There’s a new fashion today. It’s the 
panning of any book with emotional 
power. People seem to be a little 
ashamed of a 200k which moves them, 
and call it poor writing or, even worse, 
propaganda. They prefer a nice ob- 
jective historical novel which they can 
read with detachment. 

Well, if a story written so power- 
fully that you can’t put it down is a 
bad book, then M1, Father’s House is 
a very poor one. If a book isn’t sup- 
posed to be so convincing that you can 
almost follow the action with your eye, 
then My Father's House should never 
have been printed. Because this story 


of a boy in search of his father in mod- 
ern Palestine has these qualities — or 
must we call them faults? 

For there are faults in the book — 
faults that you'll find in many books 
which are wrapped up in a message. 
There is a tendency to give minor 
characters no character: a tendency to 
have all the characters speak in 
speeches. These are faults which may 
keep the book frem being called a 
classic, But as an everyday novel, it’s 
good! It’s a book that can send shivers 
up your spine—and to my way of 
thinking, that’s still a laudable power. 


Donald Lee Feldstein 
Stuyvesant H. S., N. Y. C. 


THE STREET, by Ann Petry. Houghton. 
1946. 


Ann Petry has filled her small book 
with more emotion than many writers 
get into twice the space. The scene is 
laid in Harlem. Lutie Johnson, a young 
Negro woman, refuses to be influenced 
or changed by “the street.” She makes 
a great effort to better conditions for 
her son Bub. She refuses to take easy, 
but unethical, ways out of her problem. 

In my opinion, se was a miserable 
failure. Just when Bub needs her most, 
she is not around. However, I must 
give the author credit for some excel- 
lent character studies. As a fairly true 
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picture of an economic and social trag- 
edy, The Street succeeds. But it offers 
no solution to the problem it poses. 
Virginia Fax 
High School of Music and Art, N. Y. C. 


YOUNG MISS BURNEY, by Anna Stew- 
art. Lippincott. 1947. 


This is a delightful account. of the 
early life of the English novelist, Fanny 
Burney, and the madcap family of 
which she was a member. The whole 
family had been influenced by David 
Garrick (the famous English actor), 
and they spent a lot of their time at the 
Drury Lane Theatre and at Covent 
Garden, so you could hardly expect 
them to be a norma family. Happily, 
this story deals only with Fanny’s early 
life and does not, as most biographies 
do, end ~ "th a !eath or two! 


Pauline Robinson 
Professional Children’s School, N. Y. C. 


FLIGHT AGAINST THE WIND, by Karen 
Hansen. Odyssey Press. 1947. 


This story has humor and human in- 
terest. It tells the sadly comic experi- 
ences of a woman who comes to the 
U. S. from Denmark and starts a dec 
orating business It is a good storv, so 
good that all should read it 


Regina Ambrose 
Hunter College H. S., N. Y. C. 





AFTER THE GAME 


Ask for it either way . . . both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 
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"LIFE WITH FATHER” CONTEST 


HE deadline for the “Life with 

Father” Contest. being sponsored 
by Scholastic Magazines and Warner 
Brothers’ Pictures, has been extended 
to February 15. 

A number of our readers who wanted 
to enter the contest have advised us 
that the film has not yet been shown 
in their communities. In checking with 
Warner Brothers’, we discover that Life 


with Father has proved so popular in 
the large cities where it first opened, 
that it has been held over in city after 
city. This has caused a delay in prints 
reaching the theaters in smaller towns 
and communities. 

However, the film is now on its way 
around. And it’s not too late to enter 
the contest. Sixty cash prizes totaling 
$500 will be awarded for the best stu- 





Planters Contest Closes Jan. 20th 


118 PRIZES FOR WINNERS 


ENTER NOW 
PLANTERS PEANUTS 
LIMERICK CONTEST 


Win Some Very Easy 


Spending Money! 












































Finn 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


There was a young athlete named Carr, 
Whose condition was way below par, 
“Try Planters,” the coach said, 

For once Carr used his head 
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PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 

. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 





Ist prize — $25.00 Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 

size — $15.00 entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the Tabel showing Mr. 

and P 10,00 Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 
3rd prize — $10 and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

ize — 15 prizes 4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 1400, 220 East 42nd 

Ath “4 $1.00 each. St., New York 17, N. Y. to arrive by midnight January 30, 1948. 

sie pew No entries accepted after that date. 

100 Honorable 5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 

tion Prizes — 8 ot. takes in the.picture, and whose limericks are considered best by 
<a packed tins of judges. 


nuts. 
Planters Peo issue of this magazine of March 15, 1948. in the event 


the 
The judges decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 

of for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied- for will be 








ewarded each tying contestant. 


dent essay comparing the American 
scene as depicted in Life with Father 
with the American scene today. 

In comparing “life with father” in 
the 1880s with “life with father” in 
1948, you may discuss transportation, 
dress, manners, business life, the home, 
boy-girl relationships, or any other as- 
pect that interests you. 

Two groups of prizes will be award- 
ed. Group I will be for students in the 
7th, 8th, and 9th grades; Group II for 
students in the 10th, 11th, and 12th 
grades. Prizes in each group will be 
as follows: First prize, $50; second, $40; 
third, $30; fourth, $20; fifth, $10. 
Twenty-five honorable mentions of $4 
each will also be awarded in each 
group. 

Your essay should not be over 500 
words in length. It should be accom- 
panied by a sheet of paper containing 
the following information: Your name, 
home address, age, school, and grade. 
All entries should be typed or written 
legibly in ink on one side of the paper. 

Mail your essay to: “Life with Father” 
Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Your 
essay must be postmarked no later than 
midnight, February 15, 1948, 





Deflation 


A Wall Street stockbroker was inordi- 
nately proud of his small suburban farm, 
from which he :ommuted daily. One 
day he was proudly conducting a visitor 
over his rural acres. 

“You have a nice little place here,” 
the visitor remarked. 

“Yes, I think I have,” was the reply. 

“A nice garden.” 

“Yep.” 

“And some fine chickens,” 

“Especially fine chickens.” 

“You like chickens very much?” asked 
the visitor. 

“Indeed I do!” was the enthusiastic 
reply. “I tell you, it is a fine thing to 
take a basket every morning and go out 
after eggs.” 

At this point the little daughter of 
the amateur farmer brightly chimed in, 
“Yes, sir, and sometimes we find one!” 

Wall Street Journal 


Fast Work 


Customer: “Is this milk fresh?” 
Farmer: “Fresh? Three hours ago it 


was grass!” % 


— Berea High Focus 


Give and Take 


Customer: “You're giving me a piece 
of bone.” 
Butcher: “On the contrary, madam, 
you are paying for it.” 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
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Casualties Unlimited 


They were just returning from their 
first day’s shooting. Since none of them 
had ever handled a gun before, there 
were several casualties. 

First came the father with his arm in 
a sling; next, one son limping; then, the 
daughter with her head bandaged. 

An old gillie met them and inquired 


* whether they had had a good day. The 


father replied it had been terrible. 
“But the bag, sir,” the gillie said, 
pointing to the second son who had just 
arrived with a sack on his back. 
“That,” bellowed the father, “is the 
dog!” 


The Guardian of the Gul 


To the Point 


An English cub reporter, sternly rep- 
rimanded for reporting too many details, 
turned in the following: 

“A shooting affair occurred last night. 
Sir Dwight Hopeless, a guest at Lady 
Penmore’s ball, complained of feeling 
ill, took his hat, his coat, his departure, 
no notice of friends, a taxi, a pistol from 
his pocket, and finally his life. Nice 
chap. Regrets and all that sort-of thing.” 


— West Point Pointer 


Shaking Them Up 


One night at the White House, Calvin 
Coolidge played host to Model T manu- 
facturer Henry Ford. Coolidge, who 
hated the social side of the Presidency, 
was complaining of the many receptions 
it was necessary for him to attend. 

“Tll bet I have shaken the hands of 
one-quarter of the population of this 
country,” he declared. 

“And I,” laughed Ford, “have shaken 
the bones of the remaining three- 
quarters.” 


— St. Louis Post-Dispatch 





Adams in Sat. Rev. of Lit, 


“Don't you just love nature?” 








No Issue Next Week 


Due to semester exams, there will 
be no issue of this magazine next 
week, January 26. The current is- 
sue completes your full quota of 
sixteen issues for the first semester. 
The next issue, first of the sixteen 
issues of the second semester, will 


be dated February 2. 














Roughing It 
Eve Arden to William Bendix: “Is it 


true that you were brought up in a 
tough neighborhood?” 


Bendix: “Tough? Why, in our neigh- 

borhood a cat with a tail was a tourist!” 

—Betty Schwalbert in Magazine Digest 
C-ribbing! 


Marty: “He was kicked out of school 
for cheating!” 

Wade: “How come?” 

Marty: “He was caught counting his 
ribs in biology exam.” 


Blue and Gold 
How’s That Again? 

An Indian once thought he had a 
perfect memory, and decided to make 
a deal with the devil. An agreement was 
reached whereby the Indian could have 
anything on earth he wanted if he could 
prove his case. If not, the devil would 
claim his soul. The devil asked one 
question, “Do you like eggs?” 

The Indian answered, “Yes.” 

Seventy years later there was a big 
pow-wow of all the chiefs. The devil 
appeared in tribal costume, approached 
the Indian, extended his right palm in 
greeting and said, “How.” 

“Fried,” answered the Indian. 


Georgia Tech Yellow Jacket 


Service with a Smile 


A busy housewife mailed a couple of 
checks to her bank for deposit and 
absent-mindedly signed her note of 
transmittal, “Love, Janice.” Back came 
a duplicate of her deposit slip, signed 
with a debonair flourish, “Love, Bankers 
Trust Company.” 


—New Yorker 


Faithful Forever 


A girl and a boy were madly in love. 
So great was their love that when fate 
separated them and sent the boy to a 
distant city, he telegraphed inessages of 
his devotion and affection each morning. 
Every day for three years the same 
Western Union messenger boy knocked 
on the girl's door, bearing messages of 
undying love. 

At the end of three years they were 
married —the girl and the Western 
Union boy. 


The Texas Outlook 























GP and DOWN Relief’ 


A Are you miserable with coughs 
= from colds or smoking? Suffer 
~ with stuffy nose? Here’s relief 


—fast...cough drops that work 
up and down. Famous Smith 
Brothers medication goes down to ease 
tickle, soothe irritated membranes. Menthol 
vapors go up to bring cool comfort to stuffy 
nose. Smith Brothers are richer in menthol 
—plus exclusive Smith Brothers medication. 
Look for “Trade” and “Mark” on orange 
box. Buy them today. STILL ONLY 5: 


SMITH BROTHERS 
& MENTHOL 


COUGH DROPS 


MEDICATED 





Sell your 


S E N | @] 7 S classmates 
America’s Most Beautiful and 
os Complete Line of Modern 
ol GRADUATION 


NAME CARDS 


40% Commission 
Free Memory Book or Card Case 
Free cards and sample &it 


PRINTCRAFT iy 


RANSPARO 


Axrt Corners 3" 

Mount photos, stamps, covers, etc. 4 

with complete visibility - removable —— 
atwill. Order of your dealer - or 


write Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. 
Dept. GA, 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago. 















Free Cataiogue of Scnoo! 
and Club Pins and 


R.525 ARTISTIC poaees. | + BADGE co. 
128 Fulton Street, New YOrk nw. Y¥. 
subiect to why ‘Federal Sales Sen 





Sell your School Classmates the best 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS 
coun’ Lowest 


ss comes. 





like Na 
fire. Hurry! Write © CRAFT-CARD Rae Agencies ge et 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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FORD DEALERS KNOW FORDS 
FROM ALPHA TO ZETA’ 


RIDES LIKE 
A DREAM" 


“NO HURRY, oy 2 


-KING-SIZED BRAKES” 


A= FORD'S Our FRONT 
with Young America 


“ROOM FOR 
THE WHOLE GANG’ 


WERE tnesans FOR FORD'S aS 
WINNING PERFORMANCE i | 


FORD'S GOT THAT 
BIG RUGGED 
BODy, TOO” 


“FORD SIX AND V-8 ARE MY CHOICES FOR 
ALL-AMERICA" . 


TOPS IN ITS CLASS SINCE WAY BACK WHEN ” 


me ” your 


foty fe 


CALCULATIONS ON 
FORDS REVEAL ‘, 
SAVING .ON GAS 


AND OIL 


Listen to the Ford Theater over NBC stations Sunday afternoons, 5:00 to 6:00 P.M., E.S.T. 


AUG 2-1948 
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How Practical English 
Helps Meef 
Your English Goals 


6. To improve 
speaking ability 
and to explain why 
correct English is 
important. 


® Major articles on oral book re- 
ports, making introductions, dra- 
matics, and speech. ® Radio and 
other short plays for class and club 
presentation. ® Panel and forum 
discussion material.-® Frequent lists 


of speech topics for oral reports and panel discussions in 


Teacher Edition. 


7. Te give students 
a basic knowledge 
of business and of- 
fice practice. 


© Major articles on writing applica- 
tion letters, job interviews, and keep- 
ing your job. ® “Letter Perfect” 
columns on writing business letters, 
telegrams, etc. © “Dear Joe,” per- 


TEACHING GOALS FOR 
ENGLISH CLASSES 


1. Toimprove 
reading abilities 
(speed and com- 
prehension); to 
teach student how 
to get information 
from the printed 
page; and to en- 
courage interest in 
wide reading. 















































































2. To improve stu- 
dents’ writing abil- 
ity. 



































3. To build vocabu- 
lary; to give in- 
creased knowledge 
and appreciation 
for word mean- 
ings and usage. 










































4. To improve stu- 
dents’ knowledge 
of grammar and 
spelling and to ex- 
plain why they are 
important. 









































HOW PRACTICAL ENGLISH HELPS YOU TO 
ACCOMPLISH THESE GOALS 


e Regular series of planned articles 
on reading techniques; exercises to 
test and to increase reading com- 
prehension and speed. ® One or 
more short stories in every issue. 
© A radio (or other short) play, or 
a panel discussion in every issue. 
¢ “Dear Joe,” personality feature. 
® “Success Story” editorials giving 
“inspiration by example.” 


® Major articles on how to write 
sentences, paragraphs, themes, book 
reports, and application letters. 
® Weekly feature, “Letter Perfect,” 


giving practice in business and social letter writing; regular 
“Letter Perfect” contests. © Frequent lists of theme and 
composition topics in Teaching Aids. 






® Major articles on words and word 
meanings. ® “Letter Perfect” col- 
umns on business vocabulary. 
® Word-building crossword puzzles 
every second issue. ® “Words to 
the Wise,” the vocabulary feature of 
the work-book section. 


® Weekly two page workbook sec- 
tion, “Practice Makes Perfect,” with 
puzzles and other devices “with a 
purpose,” tailored to replace routine 
drill exercises in grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, sentences and para- 
graph structure, and English usage. 


sonality feature. © “Success Story” editorials. © One-page 
articles on banking, credit, the post office services, insurance, 
installment buying and financing, etc. 





8. To encourage 
straight thinking 
and critical evalu- 
ation, 


¢ “Learn to Think Straight” feature 
offers guidance in elementary logic 
in such problems as propaganda 
analysis and logical reasoning. ® Crit- 
ical Judgment Series on “How to 


Judge Movies” and “How to Choose Radio Programs” gives 
student standards of evaluation and helps develop critical 
yardsticks, so that student becomes more discriminating. 


9. To teach stu- 
dents how to buy 
wisely and how to 
set up an organ- 
ized program for 
savings and in- 
vestments. 


10. To develop 
courtesy, neatness, 
and punctuality; to 
develop emotional 
maturity. 





® “Getting Your Money’s Worth,” a 
weekly series of articles on better 
buymanship of clothing, furniture, 
houses, automobiles, groceries, drug 
store articles; also includes articles 
on the post office, banking, planned 
savings, credit, etc. 








® “Success Story” editorials and 
selected short stories. © “Dear Joe,” 
personality feature. © “Boy Dates 
Girl,” written in the student ver- 
nacular, offers personal and social 
guidance; answers questions sub- 


mitted by students; makes good program material. 


11. To guide stu- 
dent in planning a 
vocation and in the 
wise use of leisure. 





® “Careers Ahead,” a series of vo- 
cational] articles on how to plan your 
vocation, gives information on the 
professions, industry, and small 
businesses. ® Major articles on choos- 


ing a career, job applications, and holding your job. ® Series 
of features on sports, music, reading, radio, movies, etc. 








PEQ (Practical English Quiz) Kit, including Certificates of 
Merit, record charts for wall display, and “Word Wizard” 
buttons, offers strong incentive to learn. ® “Slim Syntax,” a 
regular feature, answering students’ questions on grammar, 
usage, punctuation, pronunciation, word meanings, etc. 
® Major articles on words and on sentences and paragraphs. 


5. To increase abil- © Critical Judgment Series on how 
ity to listen with to choose and evaluate movies and 
understanding for radio programs. 

information or en- 
tertainment. 


® “Good Listening,” a monthly fea- 
ture of Teacher Edition. © A regu- 
lar column reviewing radio programs. 








This copy is a Teacher Edition 
copy of Practical English. The 
edition which the students re- 
ceive begins immediately after 
page 4-T. Each week the teacher 
receives a free copy of the stu- 
dent magazine with special 
teacher pages bound around the 
outside of the student edition. 
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NEW PEQ KITS 


NEW PEQ (Practical English 

Quiz) Kit is offered free to every 
teacher who has a group subscription 
to Practical English, for use in connec- 
tion with Practice Makes Perfect, the 
weekly workbook section (pp. 11, 12). 
The PEQ Kit includes: 


Two Certificates of Meri for the boy 
and girl making the most progress for 
the semester on the workbook quizzes. 
These certificates will be prized by 
students, who will find them valuable 
recommendations when applying tor 
jobs. 

A Record Chart, suitable for display 
on blackboard or wall, to be used to 
keep track of individual scores, Each 
"chart Was spaées for 25 students’ names. 
The class may be divided into two or 
more teams, and separate charts used to 
keep the record of each team. 

Ten PEQ Buttons to be awarded, at 
the teacher’s discretion, to students 
showing improvement und doing good 
work*in grammar, spelling, punctua- 
tion, vocabulary building, and English 
usage. 

For turther information see the order 
blank on the back cover of this issue. 
Additional charts, buttons, or certifi- 
cates, if needed, will be supplied upon 
request to PEQ Director, Practical Eng- 
lish, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. 





What Teachers Say 


About Practical English* 


“Practical English puts much needed 
pep and really interesting drillwork 
into my two general English classes. 
My students and I enjoy the entire 
magazine and_ especially ‘Practice 
Makes Perfect, ‘Learn to Think 
Straight,’ and “Boy dates Girl.’ The 
students like the stories, too. Practical 
English fills the bill for general read- 
ing.” M. H., Union High School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


“Practical English is as good or even 
better than most grammar text books. 
The material in your magazine is pre- 
sented far more interestingly and more 
entertainingly than the prosaic text. 
The variety of topics and subject matte: 
treated in Practical English relieves the 
classroom monotony.” A. D., Wolf Point 
(Montana) High School. 





* All quotes used are spontaneous, un- 
solicited comments from teachers who have 
used the magazine in their classrooms. 
Oxiginals on file. 

(Co.inued on page 5-T) 
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Editorial Program for Second Semester 
















































































Critical Letter Your Money's 
Major Article Judgment Perfect Worth 
Date (pp. 5, 6) (p. 7) (p. 10) (p. 13 or 16) 
FEB. 2 Vocabulary-Building The Movie Di- Business Buying Clothes 
eal 2 rector’'s Job Vocabulary 
FEB. 9 Sentence Structure The Scenario Setting Up a Buying Drugs 
Letter and Cosmetics 
FEB. 16 Paragraph Building Movie Acting The Straightfor- Buying 
and Outlining wee ward Approach Groceries 
FEB. 23 Writing and Correct- The Critic's Writing Requests Refurnishing 
ing Themes Vocabulary for Information Your Room 
MARCH 1 Book Reports Hollywood Answering Buying an 
Standards Requests for Automobile 
a 7 st Information f 
MARCH 8 Making Introductions Scoreboard for Letter Perfect Buying a House 
Judging Movies Contest Winners : ee 
MARCH 15 Making Speeches H. S. Students Writing Making Repairs 
‘a a i. as Critics Telegrams _—_—siin the Home 
MARCH 22 Social Conversation Student-Writ- Friendly Letters Buymanship 
ten Movie Quiz 
Reviews 
EASTER WEEK — NO ISSUE 
APRIL 5 Words as Tools of Radio and Sales Letters A Personal 
Salesmanship Public Plan for Saving 
es i a ; 
APRIL 12 Oral Expression and Producing a Letters of Savings 
Bones ; Dramatics Radio Program Approval Accounts 
APRIL 19 Discussion Radio Produc- Letters of Checking 
tion and Techni- Disapproval Accounts 
ud 4 as a cal Workers Ne oN ul 
APRIL 26 Assembly Program Yardsticks for Letter Perfect Postal Savings 
(on Choosing a Dramatic Shows Contest Winners and P. O. 
Career) SA eee eee aa ___ Service: 
MAY 3 Writing Job Appli- Yardsticks for Application Charge Accounts 
cation Letters Public Serv- Forms and Credit 
mee, ok ice Programs — 
MAY 10 Job Interviews Yardsticks for “Job Wanted” Installment 
Quiz and Variety Ads. Buying and 
wah eee. Shows ____ Financing _ 
MAY 17 Keeping a Job F.M. Broad- Acknowledge- Working Your 
casting ments and Way Through 
tl 7 = f Gon Confirmations College © 
MAY 24 Taking a Trip Radio and Friendly ietters Sumer 
__ Education Fianning 





OTHER REGULAR FEATURES 


1. Workbook Section, “Practice 
Makes Perfect,” (pp. 11, 12) contains 
two full pages weekly of grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, usage, and vo- 
cabulary building with survey and 
periodic review tests. Readily removed 
from the magazine for testing purposes. 
A word-building crossword puzzle is 
included in every second issue. 

2. Reading Improvement Series (p 
8). A planned exercise to increase read- 
ing comprehension and speed in each 
issue. Designed to generate enthusiasm 
for reading, the series will be coordi- 
nated with the short stories, panel dis- 
cussion materials, etc. 

3. Learn to Think Straight Series (p. 
8), a weekly column of guidance in 
elementary logic, dealing with problems 
of propaganda analysis and reasoning. 

4, “Success Story” Editorials (p. 3) 
for “inspiration by example,” a new 
weekly feature on the success story of a 
person prominent in the arts, in busi- 
ness, or in Government. 


5. “Dear Joe” (p. 9) a cartoon-illus- 
trated letter, covering manners in 
school, the office, and in » -blic; good 
grooming, choice of cloih +. personal 
cleanliness, punctuality, dependability, 
how to get along with people, etc. 

6. Slim Syntax (p. 10) answers stu- 
dent questions on grammar, sentence 
structure, usage, pronunciation, etc. 

7. Short Story (p. 17), chosen for 
both reader appeal and literary merit, 
in every issue. 

8. Boy dates Girl (p. 19), a regular 
department of personal and social guid- 
ance, covering personal, family, and 
dating problems; social graces; habits; 
conduct; emotional growth, etc. 

9. Vocational Guidance Series (p. 
21) gives information on the professions 
and industries, small businesses, and our 
systems of distribution. See also major 
articles — Choosing a Career. Writing 
Application Letters, Job Interviews, and 
Keeping a Job. “Success Story” editorials 
offer additional vocational yuidance. 






“Success Story” Editorial (p. 3) 


In our recent questionnaire to teach- 
ers using P. E. in the classroom, we 
asked what one series of articles would 
be of greatest value. Many excellent 
suggestions were made. Most frequent- 
ly mentioned was “Something to inspire 
students to make them want to learn.” 
Our answer to this vital need is a se- 
ries of “Success Story” editorials — the 
first of which is on page 3 of this issue. 


Something to Shout About 
(pp. 5, 6) 


This is one of our weekly lead arti- 
cles which orient students to life in 
school, the community, and the busi- 
ness world and teach them the com- 
munication skills. 


DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


Miss Kirk’s students decide that they 
are part of the community and that 
they should take active interest in com- 
munity affairs. They vote to hold a big 
rally to find out what the community 
really needs and to advance their own 
plans for improving the public play- 
ground. To the rally they invite civic 
officials and representatives of com- 
munity groups. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 
To show students what young peo- 


ple are doing in many communities to 
lead the way to better living. 


Motivation 


Do you gripe because your commu- 
nity doesn’t have a teen canteen or a 
public swimming pool? Do you wish 
there was a better ball park? Wishing 
won't make it so. Why don’t you do 
something about it? Other young peo- 
ple are — and with results! 


Discussion Questions 


Is your community like Carol's? Do 
you need a better playground, or bet- 
ter parking facilities downtown? Is the 
garbage collection poor? Has anything 
been done to beautify your school 
grounds or the rest of the community? 

How do Carol and her friends start 
“the ball rolling” to get action for com- 
munity improvement? How did the stu- 
dents find out what the people wanted? 
What two angles did the students work 
on? How did they go about doing this? 


Assignment 


Make a list of projects which your 
community needs, Choose one project 





Teaching Aids for PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


(a teen canteen, a new swimming pool, 
etc.) and develop a plan for selling the 
idea to the community. 


Critical Judgment Series (p. 7) 


“Your Money’s Worth at the Movies” 
is first in a series of articles designed to 
give students yardsticks for the evalu- 
ation of movies and radio programs, 
For a complete list of titles for the se- 
mester see Editorial Program on page 
8-T. 


Discussion Questions 


Why do you go to the movies? (To 
escape from everyday life; to see dram- 
atizations of books you like; to see fa- 
vorite film stars; to have a good time on 
a “date.”) What is the best way to get 
your money's worth at the movies? 
(Read what film critics say about cur- 
rent pictures before you decide which 
pictire to see., Why? (You have nei- 
ther time nor money to see all the 
movies; you should choose the best and 
get your money's worth.) Where can 
you find movie critics’ ratings of current 
films? (In Practical English — see “Fol- 
lowing the Films,” and in most other 
national magazines and large city news- 
papers. ) 


Learn to Think Straight (p. 8) 


This is one of a weekly series of arti- 
cles in elementary logic, dealing with 
problems of propaganda analysis and 
reasoning. This article deals with au- 
thority as the basis for forming opin- 
ions. 


Student Activities 


You can’t be an authority on every- 
thing. Often you must rely on the opin- 
ion of others. But vou can choose your 
authorities with care. Ask yourself these 
questions: What education and experi- 
ence make this persor. (a sports com- 
mentator, a politician, a writer, etc.) 
an authority in the field he is talking 
about? Do informed people accept this 
person as an authority in the field? 

Make a list of authorities (whose 
opinions you'd be likely to accept) in 
sports, in popular music, in foreign af- 
fairs, in military affairs, etc. 


Test Your Reading Skill (p. 8) 


“About right,” you commented on 
the “Aids for Reading Improvement” 
series in our recent teacher survey; but 
you also offered suggestions to make 
P. E.’s reading program more exactly fit 








Coming — Next Three Issues 

To help yuu in planning ahead — 
the Teaching Aids usually offer 
you a detailed outline of contents 
for the next three issues. See page 
3-T of this issue for the outline of 
the editorial program for the se- 
mester. 
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your needs. “Give us something which 
will make students want to read; ex- 
pand your vocabulary - building pro- 
gram; give us discussion questions on 
the short stories and other reading ma- 
terials.” 

In this issue we begin our new read- 
ing series — designed to meet your 
needs. The quiz is based on the story 
“Without Words” or page 17. 


Personality Cartoon Feature 
(p. 9) 


In this issue the weekly, one-page 
“Dear Joe” lette:s will make their de- 
but. Your students wil! laugh when they 
read Jane’s description of eating lunch 
in the school cafeteria, but they also 
will get the point — manners count in 
the cafeteria as well as elsewhere. 

Subsequent issues will discuss man- 
ners in school, office, and in public; 
good grooming, choice of clothes, per- 
sonal cleanliness, punctuality, depend- 
ability, how to get along with people, 
etc. 


Letter Perfect (p. 10) 


This article is part of a weekly series 
on problems: in letter writing. See page 
8-T for announcement of the subjects 
for the semester. 

Cash prizes are offered to the stu- 
dents doing the best “rewrite jobs” on 
any one of the three letters contained 
in this issue — a request for information, 
answering a complaint, and a social 
letter. 


How’s That Again? (p. 10) 


Slim writes this column regularly to 
answer student questions on grammar, 
sentence structure, usage, pronuncia- 
tions, etc. Encourage your students to 
send in their questions. 


Practice Makes Perfect 

(pp. 11, 12) 

Teachers rate this two-page work- 
book section (containing a unified pro- 
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gram for the study of the rudiments of 
grammar, spelling, usage, vocabulary, 
punctuation, and pronunciation) one of 
the most valuable features of Practical 
English. See page 3-T for the announce- 
ment of the new interest-stimulating 
PEQ (Practical English Quiz) Kit now 
available free to teachers using Prac- 
tical English. 

The workbook section may be read- 
ily removed from the magazine and 
used for testing purposes, (Using ruler, 
tear along dotted line.) 

This issue contair:s the semester quiz. 
This progress test is designed to show 
areas of strength and weakness in stu- 
dent knowledge. The results will be 
valuable to you in planning work for 
the semester. 

A word-building crossword puzzle 
will be included in every second issue. 
(See page 12, Feb. 2 issue.) 

Many teachers have students ex- 
change workbook pages in class and 
correct each other’s papers to save time. 
Answers are in the Teacher Edition. 


Heads You Win! (p. 13) 
Aim 


To tell students how to study for 
tests and exams. 


Motivation 


Do you sometimes have a hopeless 
feeling when it comes to studying for 
tests? Do you have so much material to 
review that you scarcely know where 
to begin? You need help! Here it is — 
techniques for studying. 


Discussion Questions 


When it comes to review, how can 
you find out what you don’t know? 
(Glance through the table of contents 
of your text; study the chapters whose 
titles are unfamiliar to you.) In addi- 
tion to the text, what else should you 
study? (Notes and quizzes.) What re- 
view technique is better than memoriz- 
ing everything? (Try to understand 
what you're studying; get the general 
idea; put ideas into your own words.) 





Why should you take plenty of time 
for review? (Because review means “to 
see again” and the more you see some- 
thing, the more familiar you are with 
it.) 


The Master Salesman 
(pp. 14-16) 


This short, humorous play is pro- 
gram materia] to meet your request for 
additional plays and stories for class and 
club work. 


Discussion Questions 


What technique does the author use 
to make this play humorous? (The 
salesman insists on going through his 
whole sales speech and never discovers 
that the customer is in a hurry and had 
made up his mind to buy a tractor be- 
fore the salesman approached him.) Do 
you know any people in real life who 
are like the salesman? 

Does the plot seem plausible to you? 
Do the stenographer and the customer 
act realistically? Or do they seem only 
like “characters in a play?” Would the 
story have been more life like if the 
author had the customer walk out dis- 
gusted, refusing to buy a tractor? 


Short Story (pp. 17, 18) 


“Without Words,” by Elliott Merrick, 
like our other weekly short stories was 
selected for its reader interest and lit- 
erary merit. 

A second short, short story or other 
program material — radio and short 
plays, forum discussions, etc. — is in- 
cluded whenever space permits. 


Boy dates Girl (p. 19) 


This week the boys ask questions — 
and get answers. The problem is wom- 
enfolk — how to handle the problems 
that a girl creates. Boy dates Girl is a 
popular series of articles on personal 
and social guidance. It is excellent ma- 
terial for student panel discussions, as- 
sembly programs, and for radio scripts. 


5-T 


Vocational Guidance (p. 21) 


“Earn While You Leam,” the story 
of apprenticeship training, is part of 
the regular Careers Ahead series of vo- 
cational guidance articles. 


Discussion Questions 

Are you interested in a job which re- 
quires some form of apprenticeship 
training? A mechanical or building 
trades’ job? Dress or glove making? 
Printing? Sheetmetal or jewelry work? 
What is an apprentice? Where can you 
find out about apprenticeship training? 





Answers to “Practice Makes Perfect” (p. 11) 


Watch Your Language: A: 2-me, 3-her; 
B: 1-I, 2-I; C: 1-they, 3-We fellows; D: 
2-beautiful, 4-well; E: 1-least, 3-faster. 

Are You Spellbound: 1-believe; 2-mis- 
spell; 3-amateur; 4-probably; 5-surprised; 
6-congratulations; 7-recommend; 8-weird; 
9-unnatural; 10-accidentally; 11-tragedy; 
12-certain; 13-foreign; 14-seize; 15-con- 
science; 16-accommodate; 17-disappear; 
18-cemetery; 19-argument; 20-friend. 

Sign Language: 1-W-1945 (comma); 
2-W-no comma after amoeba; 3-W-It’s; 4- 
C; 5-W-end (comma); 6-W-may (comma) 

. said (comma); 7-C; 8-W-coming 
(comma) Bill (comma); 9-W-you 
(comma); 10-W-short (comma); 11-Ws 
teeth (comma) hair (comma); 12-W-juice 


(comma) bacon (comma) sandwiches 


(comma); 13-W-eat (comma); 14-C; 15- 
C; 16-W-yours; 17-C; 18-C; 19-W-shaving 
(comma); 20-W-Dickens (apostrophe). 

What's the Usage: 1-gentleman; 2-burst- 
ing; 3-ought not; 4-dark-complexioned; 5- 
as if; 6-those; 7-can hardly; 8-everywhere; 
9-this; 10-especially, exceptionally, un- 
usually, etc. 

Words to the Wise: 1-c; 2-a; 3-c; 4-c; 
5-b; 6-a; 7-c; 8-a; 9-b; 10-c. 


Answers to “Test Your Reading Skill” (p. 8) 

I. 1-b, 2-c, 3-a,4-/e, 5-b. 

II. 1-false; “. . . without giving careful 
thought to the problem.” 

2-false; “. . . possibility of starving.” 

8-true. 

4.-false; “he knew that his conscience 
would be heavy because he had unjustly 
decided to kill his friend.” 

5-true. 

Ill. 4, I, 5, 2, 8. 





What Teachers Say About P. E. 
(Continued from page 3-T) 


“I use Practical English as some part 
of the assignment every day. I’ve never 
had anything to heip put everyday, 
usable English across to these country 
children as your magazine does. Such 
wide information on general subjects 
raises their ability of competitiveness 
with city students.” N. J., Kingfisher, 
Oklahoma. 

“Our reason for subscribing to P. E. 
was the ‘Practice Makes Perfect’ sec- 


ls es NR tages 





tion. My students discussed the work- 





books in grammar available and chose 
to get your magazine weekly instead 
of getting a workbook.” F. M., Utica, 
New York. 

“Your ‘Letter Perfect’ articles are ex- 
cellent. Our students need this skill in 
their training for the jobs they plan to 
have.” J. S., Toledo, Ohio. 

“Practical English has just about dis- 
placed the textbook in my classes. . . . 
The enrichment that you have provided 
for our oral English is the outstanding 
advantage we have found in using your 
magazine.” P. F., Atlanta, Ga. 

“P. E. is ideal for teaching remedial 





English. The students are enthusiastic 
about it.” Sister M. M., New York City. 

“Our school consists chiefly of first 
and second generation Americans who 
have language handicaps. Of their own 
volition they selected Practical English 
as the magazine to which they would 
like to subscribe, in an effort to over- 
come their handicaps. It thrills me to 
see how eagerly they read each num- 
ber from cover to cover and how en- 
thusiastic they are over their improved 
test scores. P. E. is the best teaching 
aid I've found.” P. M., Los Angeles, 
California. 








INDEX TO ‘VOLUME Ill 
Sept. 15, 1947 — 


Jan. 19, 1948 


Practical English 


Note: 


Letters indicate month (S—Sept., 


O—Oct., 


N—Nov., D—Dec., J—Jan.) The first figure indicates 
day of month; the number after the dash indicates 
the page number. Example: O 27-16 means Oct. 27, 
page 16. The letter T following a page number means 


Teacher Edition. 


a 


Abbreviations: Few Standard Dic- 
tionary Abbreviations, N 3-8; 
Words to the Wise, J 5-12. 


American History: Teaching of Amet- 
ican History (Howard Hurwitz), 
§ 22-7T; Fighting Quaker with 
Sword and Pen, Timothy Matlack, 
O 13-13; He Dared to Talk Back, 
Zenger, O 27-13; When Old Glory 
was a Youngster, D 1-16, 


And We Quote: See Quotations 


Argument: That’s What You Think!, 
O 6-5. 


Assembly Programs: Hear Ye! Hear 


Yel, 0 27-5. 

Astronomy: Stars Cost $5. (Smith 
Planetarium), D 15-26. 

Atomic Research: Doctor Atom, 
O 6-16. 

Aviation: Career in the Clouds, N 


3-24; Ground Floor of Aviation, D 
1-24; 140 Degrees Cooler Inside 
(Sam Burger), S 29-28; U. S., 14 


Hours to Europe! 17 Hours to 
China! O 6-7. 

B 
Baker, Louise: Best Foot Forward 


D 1-17. 

Ball, Zachary: ’Gator Boy, S$ 15-19. 

Biographical Sketches; See also Inter- 
views. Czap, Peter, D 1-7; Komroff, 
Manuel, O 6-18; Nelson, Richard, 
S$ 21-24; Wynnyk, William J., N 
17-18; Vrooneveld, Catherine, D 
1-7. 


Books: Books We're Buying for 
Christmas, D 15-22; Off the Press, 
(Books of interest to teachers); S 
22-17T, O 6-4T, O 13-9T, O 27- 
4T, N 3-16T, N 10-4T, D 1-5T, 
D 8-4T, D 15-4T, J 5-11T, J 12-3- 
T; Introducing Scholastic Ban- 
tams, O 13-4T; Speaking of Books 
(for students): B-line Dennie, 
D 8-7; Beyond Rope and Fence, O 
20-10; Jerry Dowd, Fraternity Man, 
D 1-10; Jive’s Like That, D 8-7; 
Lure of Danger, N 3-10; So Dear to 
My Heart, D 8-7; Son of the Black 
Stallion, D 8-7; Summer Stranger, 
O 6-10. Teen-Age Sports Stories, 
O 6-10; Willow Hill, D 1-10. 


Boy dates Girl (Gay. Head): see also 
Jam Session. Blind Spots, O 27- 
18; Conversation Cues, O 20-20; 
Cures for Shyness, N 10-26; Dance 
Manners, D 8-20; Dating Diffi- 
culties, J 12-26; Distance in Your 
Date Life, J 19-19; Dinner Parties, 
D 15-19; Following the Crowd, S 
29-20; Home and Family, O 13- 
28; It’s a Gift!, D 1-20; Party Man- 
ners & Games, O 6-26; September 
Resolutions, S$ 15-21; Who Makes 
the First Move, N 17-20. 


Bradley, Gen. Omar: General Moves 
“Upstairs” (Inside Washington by 





Herbert L. Marx, Jr.), D 15-13. 
Truman on Stamp, O 6-28. 
That’s My Boy, 


Brazil: 

Brondfield, Jerome: 
O 13-17. 

Budgeting Money: Dollars-and-Sense 
Plan, N. 17-8, 

Budgeting Time: Time of Your Life, 
S 15-8. 


Budgets: Dollars-and Sense Plan, N 
17-8. 
Business: Business Is No Joke, O 


13-7; 150 Words per minute, N 
3-7; Teen-Agers Talk Business 
(Catherine Vrooneveld and Peter 
Czap, Jr.), D 1-7. 


c 


Careers Ahead: see Vocations. 


Carter, Russell Gordon: And the 
World Was Beautiful, N 3-17. 


Christmas: Christmas Everywhere, D 
15-7; Dickens’ Christmas Carol 
(radio play), D 817; Joy to a 
Troubled World! (editorial), D 15- 
3; Mr. Mudgins Meets Santa Claus, 
(Louise Roedocker), D 15-17. 


Classroom Use of Magazine: For 
Academic Classes (Dr. W. R. 
Wood), S 15-4T; for Business 
English (V, Smurthwaite), S$ 15- 
4T; for Slow-Learning English 
. lasses (M. McConkey), S 15- 


Clerks: Clerical Work, S$ 29-22. 
Clubs: All in Favor say Aye, S 22-5. 


Comics: Teachers Report on Comics, 


J 5-8T 


Composition: Clear Your Desk tor 
Fun, J 5-4; From Start to Finish, 
N 10-5; What’s He Like?, J 5-8. 


Consumer Relations: Ad-dition for 
Shopping, D 1-8; Dollars-and- 
Sense Plan, N 17-8; Getting Your 
Money’s Worth, D 15-8; Hitting 
the Bull’s Eye, D 8-8. 


Contests: Letter Perfect (Announce- 
ment and Winners), N 3-10, J 5- 
10; Life With Father Contest (An- 
nouncement and Winners), $ 22- 
31; N 3-27; “What America Means 
to Me”, N 3-22. 


Correctly Speaking: See Pronuncia- 
tion, 


Covers: Chemistry Lab, N 10-1; Ber- 
lin, Germany, H. S., J 19-1; De- 
bater, J 12-1; Class as a Club, 
S 22-1; Decorating Gym for 
Thanksgiving Dance, N 17-1; Foot- 
ball Cheerleaders; O 6-1; Junior 
Achievements Winner, O 20-1; On 
Top of Your World, § 15-1; Per- 
sonality Quiz, S 29-1; Right Dress 
for Office, O 13-1; Salesmanship, 
D 1-1; Spinning Records, N 3-1; 
Student addresses assembly, O 27-1; 
Telephone Operators, D _ 8-1; 
Writing a Diary, J 5-1. 


Critical Judgment and Evaluation: 


Czap, Peter, 





see also Magazines and Newspa- 
pers. You're the Critic, D 8-9; Do 
You Read with Your Head?, D 
15-9. 


Crossword Puzzles: Cutting words, S 


29-12; Here’s Looking at You! D 
15-12; On the Square, D 8-12; 
Talking Words, J 12-12; Walking 
words, § 15-12. 


Jr.; Teen-Agers Talk 
Business, D 1-7. 


Debates and Arguments: Ammunition 


for Debaters, O 20-4T; That’s What 
You Think!, O 6-5. 


Declaration of Independence: Fight- 
ing Quaker. . . . With Sword & 
Pen (Lavinia Dobler), O 13-13. 


Dewey Decimal System: Game of 
Cards, S$ 29-8. 


Diaries: A Line a Day, J 5-7; Clear 
Your Desk for Fun!, J 5-5. 


Dictionaries: Use of — O 6-8. 
Dilbert Was Herel, S 22-7. 


Directions?#\What’s Your'D. Q.?'N 17- 
5; Your Form Counts, N 17-9. 


Dobler, Lavinia: Fighting Quaker 
with Sword and Pen, Timothy Mat- 
lack, O 13-13. 


Douglas, William O.: Youngest of 
the 9 “Mr. Justices”, O 13-20. 


Duncan, Ethel M.: All Aboard the 
Freedom Train!, S 22-16. 


Editorials: Back in High School, § 15- 
3; Body and Soul, D 1-3; Govern- 
ment Means You, O 6-3; Job for a 
Lifetime, S 29-3; Joy to a Troubled 
World, D 15-3; Make Your Own 
Portrait, § 22-3; Mind Your Man- 
ners!, N 3-3; Tale of Two Trains, 
Friendship and Freedom, D 8-3; 
Thinking Machine, N 17-3; U. N.: 
End or Beginning?, O 20-3; What’s 
the Matter with Character?, O 27-3; 
Your Language Tools, O 13-3; Your 
Money and Your Life, N 10-3. 


Editorial Program: Ed. Program tor 
First Semester, 1947-48, § 15-5T 


Feature Writing: Ace Reporter, N 
10-7, 


Forms: Your Form Counts, N 17-9. 


Fowler, Mr. & Mrs. Albert: They 
“Broke the Bank’’!, § 29-7. 


Freedom Train: see also American 
History, All Aboard the Freedom 
Train!, § 15-16. 


Garrigus, Frederick: Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol, D 8-17. 


Getting Along With Others: Square 
or Smooth?, $ 29-5. 


Gibbons, Robert: A Thing Called 
Heart, S 29-17. 


Grammar: Practice Makes Perfect 
Woodwork; Adjectives (Compari- 
son) N 10-11; Adverbs & Adjec- 
tives, O 20-11, O 27-11; Common 
Errors, D 8-12; J 12-11; Compar- 
ing People and Things, N 17-11; 
Nominative Case, § 22-11, $ 29-11, 
O 6-11, O 13-11; Sentences (incom- 
plete) D 1-11; J 12-11; Sentences 
(subject of), J 5-11; Subject and 
Predicate, D 8-11, D 15-11; Survey 
quiz, S 15-11, N 3-11; Review 
Quiz, J 19-11. 


Graphs: Reading Graphs, Easy on 
the Eyes, N 10-9. 


Hononyms;: 
Hosteling: A Line a Day, J 5-7. 
How’s That Again? (Slim Syntax): 


How to ———: 





Hobbies: Stars Cost $5, D 15-26. 
Home Economics: Idea Girl, O 13-7. 


see Vocabulary. 


see also Grammar. § 15-10; S 22- 
10; S 29-10; O 13-10; O 27-10; N 
10-10; D 8-10; J 5-10; J 19-10. 


A Game of Cards, $ 
29-8; Ad-dition for Shopping, D 
1-8; Did You Get That Note?, N 
3-8; Dollars-and-Sense Plan, N 17- 
8; Exploring the Unknown, O 27- 
8; Getting Your Money’s Worth, 
D 15-8; Hitting the Bull’s Eyes, D 
8-8; Information Please, O 13-8; 
Line Them Up!, N 10-8; Stop, 
Look and Listen, S$ 22-8; Tie a 
String around your Memory, J 12- 
8, J 19-8; Time of Your Life, § 
15-8; What’s He Like?, J 5-8. 


L J, K 
Information. Desk: 6,000 Questions..a. 
Day! N 17-7. 
Inside Washington: (Herbert — L. 


Marx, Jr.) Oyez! Oyez! (T. Perry 
Lippett) O 6-13; Page Boy Who 
Made Good (Carl Loeffler), N 17- 
16; Who’s in Charge Here?, (J. 
Russell Young), N 3-16; Youngest 
of the Nine “Mr. Justices” (Wm. 
O. Douglas), O 13-20. 


Interviewing: Fishing for Facts, O 
20-5. 


Interviews: Ace Reporter (Meyer 
Berger); N 10-7; Dilbert Was 
Here! (Robt. Osborn), S 22-7; Ed- 
ucated Toe (Jack Nork), N 3-20; 
Family Affair (Vandeventers), S$ 

+ 22-32; Idea Girl (Norma Krane), 
O 13-7; Line a Day (diary of a 
hosteler), J 5-7; Oyez! Oyez! (T. 
Perry Lippett),.O 6-13; Page Boy 
Who Made Good (Carl Loeffler), 
N 17-16; Perfectly Frank (Frank 
emg 20 ’o 13-30; President Meets 

the Press 


Desk), N 11-7; They Broke the 


U. S.-14 hrs. to Europe! 17 kts, to 
China! (Gill Robb Wilson), O 6- 
7; Washington t 
(Gerry Robichaud), O 27-7; 
Youngest of the 9 “Mr, Justices” 
(Wm. Douglas), O 13-20. 


Jam Session: see also Boy dates Girl. 
If you Were the Editor of this 
Magazine, What Changes Would 
You Make?, J 5-4; What do you 
consider the 5 outstanding movies 
of the last year? Which did you 
like best?, N 3-19; What do you 
think a h. s. graduate should 

know?, S 22-26. 


L 
Labels: Hitting the Bull’s Eye, D 
8-8, 


Labor: What shall we teach about 
Labor?, D 1-9T; Bibliography, D 
1-9T. 


d Articles: All in Favor say 
“Aye”, S 22-5; Business is No Joke, 
O 13-5; Clear Your Desk for Fun, 
J 5-5; Fishing for Facts, O 20-5; 
From Start to Finish, N 10-5; Have 
You Heard This One?, D 15-5; 
Hear Ye!. Hear Ye! O 27-5; How’s 
Your Sales. Talk?, D 1-5; On Top 
of Your ne oege s 15-5; Phone’s 
Ringing, D Square or 
Smooth? § 29-5; “That's What You 
Think!, O 6-5; You Tell "Em, N 
3-5; What’s Your D. Q.? N 17-5. 
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Business let- 


Letters: Letter Perfect — 
ters, O 27-10; Complaint, S 
Contest No, 2 Announcemen 
3-10; Contest No. 2 Winns, 
5-10; Contest No. 1 Winners, N 
3-10; Inquiry Answering, N 17-10; 
Letters of Order, S 22-10; Office 
Memos and Telephone Messages, 
O 13-10; Old-fashioned Phrases, O 
20-10; Requesting Information, N 
10-10; Sales Letters, D 1-10; So- 
cial Letters, § 15-10. 


Library: A Game of Cards, S 29-8; 
Exploring the Unknown, O 27-8; 
Information Please!, O 13-8; What’s 
im a Word? O 6-8; Who’s Who 
and Where Is He? O 20-8. 


Logic: Cause and effect, N 10-7; 
Deductive reasoning, O 13-7, O 
20-7; Deductive & Inductive rea- 
soning, O 6-7; Fact and Opinion, 
J 5-7; False Analogy, O 27-7; In- 
ference, N 3-7; Learn to Think 
Straight — generalizations, § 15-7, 
S$ 22-7, S 29-7; Reasons, D 1-7; 
Scientific Controls, N 17-7; That’s 
What You Think!, O 6-5. 


Lovett, Robert A.: No. 2 Statesman, 
O 13-26. 


te 
N 
J 


Macy’s: How’s Your Sales Talk?, D 
1-5. 


Magazines: How to Choose Maga- 
zines, No. 1 — For Fun and Infor- 
mation, S 15-14; No. 2—As the 
Story Goes, § 22-14; No. 3 — Add- 
ing Up the News, S 29-13; No. 4 
— Over the Editor’s Desk, O 6-14; 
No. 5— WWP Presents . . _ Young 
Magazine Critics, O 13-14; Maga- 
zine Digest, S 15-15; S 22-15; S 
29-14; O 6-15; O 13-15. 


Manners: see also Boy dates Girl. 
Phone’s Ringing, D 8-5. 


Maps, Reading: Map It Out, N 3-9. 
Memoranda: ice memos & tele- 
phone messages, O 13-10. 


Military Training: Universal Military 
Training, D 15-16. 


Money: A Dollars-and-Sense Plan, 
N 17-8. 


Moving Pictures: Following the 
Films: Bachelor & a a s 
15-28; Bishop’s Wife, D 


29-23; Dear Ruth, S 15-28; Fugi- 
tive, D 15-21; Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment, D 8-24; Ghost & Mrs. Muir, 
S 15-28; Golden Earrings, N 17- 
27; Good News, J 12-28; Great 
Expectations, S 15-28; Green for 
Danger, S 15-28; I Know Where 
I'm Going, O 20-27; Jam Session, 
N 3-19; Life With Father, S$ 22-30; 
Magic Town, N 10-22; Miracle on 
Mth St., S 15-28; Ride the Pink 
Horse, N 17-27; Secret Life of 
Walter Mitty, O 6-25; Senator Was 
Indiscreet, J 12-23; Song of Love, 
O 13-36; Unconquered, N 17-27; 
Voice of the Turtle, D 1-29; Wel- 
come Stranger, S 15-28; Wild 
Harvest, O 13-36. Movie Check 
List: S$ 22-31, S 29-30, O 20-27, O 
27-22, N 10-22, D 8-24, D 15-21, 
J 12-28, J 19-23. 


Mowery Edward: It Was a Riot, N 
10-14, 


Music: see also Records. Tom Scott 
Sings of America, D 8-13. 


Nelson, Richard H.: The Four-Day 
Love Affair, § 22-22. 


Newspapers: He Dared to Talk Back, 
John Peter Zenzer, O 27-13; How 


the Press No. 1, O 20-14; Roving 





Comes the News! No. 3, N 3-14; 
Can You Feature It? No. 4, N 10- 
14; Pictures Talk! No. 5, N 17-14; 
Columnists Speak Their Minds, No. 
6, D 1-14; Voice of Your News- 
paper, No. 7, D 8-14. On the In- 
side Pages, D 15-14; Stop Look 
and Think, J 5-14; Avertisements, 
J 12-14. Newspaper Digest: O 20- 
15; O 27-15; N 3-15; N 10-15;'N 
17-15; D 8-15; D 15-15; J 5-15. 


Notes: Did You Get That Note?, N 
3-8. 


oO 


Off the Press: see Books. 


Office Practice: Busines Is No Joke, 
O 13-5. 


Oral Reports: You Tell "Em!, N 3-5. 


Orientation: On Top of Your World, 
S$ 15-5. 


Outlines: Line Them Up! N 10-8. 


P 
Parliamentary Procedure: All in Fa- 
vor say “Aye”, S 22-5. 


Pen Pals: 
N 3-14T 


Personalities: see 
Sketches, Interviews, 


10 Cents to Everywhere, 


Biographical 
Sports. 


Personality: Square or Smooth? § 
29-5. 


Plays: All Aboard the Freedom Train 
(Ethel M. Duncan), § 22-16; Dick- 
ens’ Christmas Carol, D 8-17; Mas- 
ter Salesmen, J 19-14; What Play? 
J 5-10T. 


Practice Makes Perfect: see also 
Cc d Puzzle, G Spell- 
ing, Punctuation, Usage, Vocabu- 
lary. S 15-11; S 22-11; S 29-11; O 
6-11; O 13-11; O 20-11; O 27-11; 
N 3-11; N 10-11; N 17-11; D 1- 
11; D 8-11; D 15-11; J 5-11; 
J 12-11; J 19-11. 


Correctly Speaking, 





Pronunciation: 
O 6-12, D 1-11. 


Punctuation: _ Apostrophe, 
Cc 


words, 

clauses, O 13-11; a in 
words in series, in apposition, in 
direct address, O 27-12; Commas 
in words in series, § 22-12; Dash, 
D 15-12; Parenthetical elements, N 
17-12; Restrictive & non-restrictive 
clauses, N 10-12; Survey Quiz, S$ 
15-11; N 3-12 


J _ 5-12; 





Q 


Quotations: § 15-8; S 22-8; S 29-8; 
O 13-8; N 17-9. 


Radio: A Family Affair (Vandeven- 
ters), S 22-32; Dialing, N 3-21T; 
O 13-12T; Do the British Do It 
Better?, O 20-22; Good Listening, 
Ss 22-18T, O 13-11T, N 3-19, D 
1-12T. On the Air, O 13-31; 
Sound Advice (FM), s 22-21T, O 
13-14T; N 3-22T; They “Broke the 
Bank”!, S 29-7; Why Not Write 
for Radio, (Olive McHugh), N 
3-15T. 


Radio Plays: 
Carol, D 8-17. 


Reading Techniques: Between the 
Lines, D 1-9; Do You Read With 
Your Head?, D 15-9; Easy on the 
Eyes, N 10-9; Eyes Have It, S$ 15- 
9; Follow the Train of Thought, 

O 27-9; Imagine That!, J 5-9; Par- 

agraph Patterns, O 20-9; Read, 

Don’t Speed, S 22-9; Reading 

Maps — Map It Out, N 3-9; Sense 

of It, O 13-9; Slow,. Ideas Ahead, 


Dickens’ Christmas 








S$ 29-9; Words are Tools, O 6-9; 
You’re the Critic, D 8-9. 


Retail Selling: How’s Your Sales 
Talk? D 1-5. 
Russia: Suppose You Taught in 


U. S. S. R., N 3-5T; What to 
Teach About Russia (Howard Hur- 
witz). “ 3-6T. 


s 


Salesmanship: How’s Your Sales 
Talk? D 1-5; Master Salesman 
(play), J 19-14; Six Million Jobs, S 
15-26. 

Scholastic Awards: § 22-3T. 

Science: What’s New, O 13-24. 


Scott, Tom: Sings of America, D 
8-13. 


Service Stations: Original 
with a Smile, 0-13-34. 


Sign Language: 


Service 


See Punctuation. 
Speaking of Books: See Books. 


Spelling: Demons, D 8-11, D 15-11, 
J 5-11, J 12-11; Dropping the final 
‘e’, N 10-11; Ei and Ie, N 17-11; 
It’s, You’re, They’re, D 1-11; Mis- 
pronunciation errors, § 29-11; Mis- 
spelled words, § 22-11; Prefixes, 
O 6-11, O 13-11; Silent consonants, 
O 27-11; Suffixes, O 20-11; Survey 
Quiz, § 15-11, N 3-11. 


Sports: Did You Knew That... ,O 
27-22; Educated Toe, N 3-20; 
Giant Bomber, S 15-22; Good 
Skate, Peggy Wallace, D 15-20; 
High School Hot Shot, J 19-20; 
Kentucky Fulks, J 12-20; Mail Call, 
D 1-28; Mr. Pass (Gene Rossides) 
& Mr. Catch (Bill Swiacki), D 8- 
22; Perfectly Frank (Leahy—Foot- 
ball), 0 13-30; Short Shots, S$ 22- 
34, O 6-24, N 10-22; Twin Poison, 
N 17-24; Yankee Doodling, S 29-24. 

Stamps: Everglades National Park 
stamps, D 1-30; High in the 
Andes, O 20-30; New Air Mails, S 
22-39; 1918, 24c Airmail Stamps, 
illus. by Sid Elias & Abe Feins, 
N 3-30; Truman on Brazil Stamp, 
O 6-28; Luxembourg’s Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, N 17-30. 


Stories: A Thing Called Heart (Rob- 
ert Gibbons), S 29-17; And the 
World Was Beautiful (Russell Gor- 
don Carter), N 3-17; Best Foot 
Forward (Louise Baker), D 1-17; 
Big Boy (Bud Murphy), N 10-17; 
Fiddler with a Strad, (Harry Ham- 
ilton) J 12-17; Four-Day Love 
Affair (Richard Nelson), S$ 22-22; 
Fourteen In All (William J. 
Wynnyk), N 17-17; Eric (Spencer 
B. Beach), J 12-16; "Gator Boy 
(Zachary Ball), S 15-19; Kid 
Brother (B. J Chute), J 5-17; 
Light of the Moon (Manuel Kom- 
roff)) O 6-17; Miracle of Packs- 
town (M. H. Malone), O 20-17; 
Mr. Mudgins Meets Santa Claus 
(Louise Roedocker) D_ 15-17; 
Stolen Date (John Randolph 
Phillips), O 17-16; That’s My Boy 
(Jerome Brondfield), O 13-17. 


Story Telling: Have You Heard This 
One?, D 15-5. 


Studebaker, John W.; If I Were a 


High School Teacher Today, S 
22-5T. 
Study Habits: Stop, Look, and 
Listen, $ 22-8. 
T 
Teachers: Exch h N 3- 





10T; If I Were a : S$. Teacher 
Today (John W. Studebaker), S 
22-5T; Suppose You Taught In 
U. S. S. R., N 3-5T; Teaching of 
American History (H. H. Hur- 
witz), S 22-7T; What to Teach 
About Russia NOW (Hurwitz), N 
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3-6T. What Teachers Say About 
P. E., S$ 15-2T. 


Telegraph: Phone’s Ringing, D 8-5. 


Telephones: Messages & office memos, 
O 13-10; Phone’s Ringing, D 8-5; 
Telephone Jobs, D 15-24. 


Tools for Teachers (Reference Mate- 
rial): America’s Progress, D 8 
3T; Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, S$ 27- 
3T; Books, O 20-3T; Christmas, N 
17-3T; City, N 17-3T; Consumer 
Relations, oO 27-3T; Democracy at 
Home, D 1-15T Democracy im 
School, N 3-23T. Factory, D 1- 
15T; Farm, O 27-3T; Federal Aid 
to Education, O 20-3T; France, N 
17-3T; Free Labor, N 17-3T; Free- 
dom of Press, O 6-3T; Freedom of 
Speech, S 27-3T; Freedom of Wor- 
ship, O 13-15T; Freedom Vs. Po- 
lice, O 27-3T; Free Enterprise, N 
10-3T; Greece, N 3-23T; Indonesia, 
§ 22-22T; Iraq, S 27-3T; Italy, N 
10-3T; Leadership, D 8-3T; Leb- 
anon, O 13-15T; Letter Writing, 
D 8-3T; Map-Makers, & Map-Mak- 
ing, O 13-15T; Minority Rights, $ 
22-22T; New Nations of Asia, N 
10-3T; Newspaper, O 6-3T, O 13- 
15T; Office Practice, § 27-3T; Pop- 
ulation, D 1-15T; Radio, § 22- 
22T; Right To a Fair Trial, O 20- 
3T; Salesmanship, N 10-3T; Saudi 
Arabia and Yemen, S 22-22T; 
Small . Town, N 3-23T; South 
Africa, N 3-23T; Syria, O 6-3T; 
TransJordan, O 20-3T; Turkey, O 
27-3T; Wheat, O 6-3T; World Oil 
Industry, D 8-3T; Yugoslavia, D 
1-15T. 


Truman, Harry S.: On Brazil Stamp, 
O "6-28; President’s Press Confer- 
ence, O 20-7. 


Typing: 150 Words per minute, N 
3-7. 


U 
United Nations: Flag Charts, O 20- 
4T. 


U. S. Army: There’s a YOU in UMT, 
O 20-13. 


U. S. Government: Jobs with Uncle 
Sam, N 3-22 


Universal Military Training: There’s 
a YOU in UMT, O 20-13. 


Usage: Common errors, S$ 29-11; J 
12-12. Like & as, could of & could 
have, O 20-12; Survey Quiz, $ 15- 
12, N 3-12; J 19-12. 


Vv 


Vocabulary: Straighten Out Your 
Homonyms, O 6-12, O 13-12, O 
27-12, N 17-12; Survey Quiz, S$ 
15-12, S 22-12, S 19-12, O 6-12; 
Words to the Wise, O 13-12, N 
3-12; N 10-12, N 17-12, D 8-12; J 
5-12 


Vocations: Career in the Clouds, N 
10-24; Clerical Work: Four Mil- 
lion Jobs, § 29-22; Ground Floor 
of Aviation, D 1-24; Jobs with 
Uncle Sam, N 3-22; Original Serv- 
ice With a Smile, O 13-34; Sales- 


manship; Six Million Jobs, S$ 15- 
26. 
Ww 
Watch Your Language!: See Gram- 


mar, 

What’s New: See Science. 

What's the Usage?: See Usage. 
Words to the Wise: See Vocabulary. 


Workbook Project: 
Punctuation, 
Puzzle. 

Written Reports: From Start to Fin- 


ish, N 10-5; Line Them Up!, N 
10-8. 


See Grammar, 


Spelling, Crossword 


¢ 
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That's right, this is the final issue of Practical English 
‘ for this semester. In it you'll find the complete editorial 


program for the coming term....the schedule of 
lively, informative articles to be presented in the typical 
sparkling, graphic style of Practical English. 


Have you placed your order yet? 


If not, just fill in the handy coupon below or use the 


postage-free order card contained in this issue. 


Then your students will receive all 16 big issues of 
Practical English—each issue full of features on Letter 
Writing ....Grammar.... Vocabulary .... Buymanship 


.... Vocational Guidance. 


Please tear off here and mail today 


, teen PVRS RSC S KR SS SSK CESS RRS S SS CCR SSCS SS SSCS SS SP PCOS SCOP KSPR PS SRS See eee 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Please renew my order for. copies of Practical English 


at 60c per student per semester (five or more copies to same address). 


[_] This is a TENTATIVE ORDER and may be revised within three weeks. 
[_] This is my FINAL ORDER. Please bill me. 


For FREE Practice Makes Perfect Kit (check this box) [_] 
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